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“  Pray  for  US ;  f<>r  wc  trust  wc  have  a  good  conscience,  in  ill 
things  w  illiiig  to  live  honestly.”— llohrows  *iii ;  18. 

Tlie  first  idea  which  spring's  frtmi  this  statement 
of  tlie  apostle,  opens  an  interesting  field  of  inqui¬ 
ry  and  ihouglit.  He  speaks  of  a  good  conscience  ! 
Is  there  such  a  thingas  a  bad  conscience  f  Itw'ould 
seem  so,  according  to  tlie  text,  for  good  is  used  in 
contradistinction  from  had.  An  object  wliieh  pos¬ 
sesses  luit  one  (|uality,  does  not  require  adjectives 
expressing  difl’eicnt  qualities  to  describe  it;  because 
its  character  is  well  understootl  by  its  simple  name. 
But  if  we  speak  of  a  good  man,  it  is  at  once  im¬ 
plied  that  there  are  bad  men — if  we  speak  of  good 
fixsi,  it  is  at  once  implied  tiiat  there  is  bad  ftxxl — 
and  by  eonseipience,  if  we  read  of  a  gotnl  con¬ 
science,  tlie  idea  fidlows  that  there  are  bad  con¬ 
sciences. 

There  can  be  no  ipiestion  but  that  Paul  believed 
in  the  existence  of  both  good  and  bad  consciences. 
In  Hebrews  x  :  22,  he  speaks  of  “  havingour  hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience  ” — in  1  Tim.  iv : 
2,  he  speaks  of  consciences  seared  with  a  hot  iron. 
There  are  also  fragments  of  consciences,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression.  For  instance — an  in- 
dividutil  by  seeing  community  around  him  prac¬ 
tice  any  given  vice,  will  lose  his  sensibilities  on 
the  subject,  his  conscience  will  cease  to  admonish 
him,  will  become  seared,  and  he  will  fall  into  the  , 
vicious  indulgence.  But  oti  some  other  actions, 
conscience  will  remain  true  to  herself,  and  reprove 
him.  .So  far  as  this  i-:  so,  he  has  the  fragment  of 
a  good  conscience.  The  remark  of  an  old  sailor, 
re<;orded  by  an  interesting  writer  on  American 
scenes  and  manners,  is  a  very  happy  illustration 
of  this  point.  Says  he,  “  I  never  murdered  no 
(Mie,  nor  stealed,  nor  did  adultery — but  only  now 
and  then  I  gets  drunk— and  that’s  what  the  quali¬ 
ty  do  I”  This  man  had  the  fragment  of  a  con¬ 
science.  He  hiid  no  conscience  on  the  subject  of 
intcmjierance,  because  the  cxamjile  of  those  who 
moved  in  a  higher  sphere  hail  deadened  his  sense 
of  rigiit — but  on  the  subject  of  stealing  and  murder, 
liis  conscience  exerciseil  a  correct  power. 

There  are  also  consciences  which  Dr.  Ely  has 
designated  by  the  name  of  gum  elastic  consciences. 
That  is  ;  certain  individtials,  desirous  of  perform¬ 
ing  certain  actions  which  are  just  over  the  herders 
i>f  moral  right,  will  bring  up  equivocal  reasons  to 
justify  theniselv«-s  in  committing  these  actions, 
and  will  deceive  themselves  with  the  notion  that 
they  are  acting  righteously,  especially  if  they  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  a  party.  Under  these  cir- 
eumslances,  their  consciences  will  stretch,  till  they 
conclude  that.  “  the  end  justifies  the  means.”  In 
this  respect,  conscience  is  very  much  like  the  mind. 
Every  person  knows  that  the  mind  can  be  warped 
by  prejudice.  Let  jnejudicc  cast  its  iron  grasp 
upon  the  mind,  and  it  will  hecome  so  hew  ildered 
as  to  give  credence  to  the  greatest  absurdities,  and 
so  stretched,  ns  to  attempt  the  defence  of  the  wild¬ 
est  fancies.  Conscience  can  be  extended  in  the 
same  manner.  Where  the  grace  hardened  bigot 
is  wrought  up  to  the  highest  note  of  blind  enthusi- 
iism,  with  complacency  he  will  light  the  faggots  at 
the  stake,  for  his  conscience  becomes  so  stretched, 
that  he  thinks  himself  doing  God  service  in  burn¬ 
ing  heretics. 

There  are,  then,  both  good  and  bad  consciences. 
True,  this  idea  militates  with  the  once  preva- 
hsiit  notion  that  conscience  is  innate,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  like  the  magnet,  always  remains  faithful 
m  {minting  out  right  and  wrong,  not  bein^  liable 
to  «omif>tion.  Hence,  in  view  of  tbiaopimoot  we 


hear  rejectors  of  the  Bible  frequently  affirm,  that  temple  of  moral  knowledge — but  the  knowledge 
the  Scriptures  are  unnecessary,  for  if  men  only  Ij  itself  is  attained  only  by’ education.  If  a  know- 
gave  heed  to  the  voice  of  conscience  vvithin  them,  i|  ledge  of  right  and  wrong  was  innate  or  inborn  with 
tliey  would  need  no  other  guide.  But  in  the  gene-  j|  the  conscience,  then  it  would  not  lead  men  to  have 
ral  renovation  of  opinions  which  superior  light  and  ]  difierent  views  of  the  same  action  ;  for  it  is  a  pal- 
knowledge  is  eflecting,  this  notion  has  been  re-  ,  pable  fact,  that  in  some  portions  of  the  globe,  the 
modelled,  or  rather  destroyed,  while  truth  has  ta-  I  same  act  will  be  performed  without  any  idea  of 
ken  its  place.  |  imiiropriety,  which,  in  another  jwrtion,  is  viewed 

We  have  no  fears,  while  taking  the  ground  that  j  as  the  most  criminal  conduct.  An  illustration  of 
conscience  is  not  innate,  but  is  the  creature  of  edu-  {this  position  may  frequently  be  found  among  us. 
cation,  and  will  give  us  correct  or  incorrect  notions  |  It  is  often  the  case,  that  some  boys  profane  the 
of  right  and  wrong,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  natne  of  Gml  and  his  dear  Son  in  the  most  reckless 
education  receivetl.  Conscience  is  oidy  a  princi-  '  manner,  without  even  a  thought  of  its  impropriety. 
])le  of  the  mind,  which  presides  over  our  actions.  Othe  rs,  again,  look  ujion  it  with  abhorrence,  and 
according  to  the  light  it  attains.  The  knowledge  |  will  be  heard  checking  those  of  their  companions 
which  the  mind  receives,  is  derived  from  educa-  ;  w’ho  indulge  in  profanity.  Let  us  view  the  causes 
tion  of  various  kinds-  fileas  are  not  born  in  us  j  of  these  two  opposites.  The  one  child,  from  the 
— a,  b,  c,  is  not  innate  in  the  child,  nor  is  an  un-  |  moment  he  jxissessed  any  observation,  heard  his 
derstaruling  of  the  sciences  a  simple  result  of  the  ■  parent  indulging  in  profane  oaths,  and  consequent- 
operation  of  the  mind  with  its  own  inwanl  resour- 1  ly  imbibed  the  evil  practice.  The  conscience  of 
CCS  alone.  True,  there  must  be  a  foundation  in  i  this  child  is  thus  educated  by  a  bad  example,  and 
man  on  which  to  build  the  structure  of  education,  i|  of  course  i»  in  a  bad  state,  because  it  is  not  roused 
for  the  mind  must  jireviously  exist  before  ideas  {  when  the  name  of  God  is  taken  in  vain.  The  other 
can  be  receiveil.  An  idiot  cannot  learn.  But  letjj  child,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  impressed  by  his 
it  be  remembered,  that  the  existence  of  mind  doas'j  parent  with  the  ingratitude  of  profanity,  and  con- 
not  prove  that  it  [losscsses  knowledge.  Its  ideas  !  se(|uently  his  conscience  tells  him  thaiit  is  wrong, 
of  things  will  be  correct  or  incorrect,  according  toL  His  conscience,  then,  is  a  good  conscience,  because 
the  education  received.  If  the  mind,  in  the  early  Ij  it  has  been  properly  educated, 
stages  ol  its  power,  comes  in  contact  with  errors,  j  Jt  apjtears  to  me  that  all  knowledge  of  right  and 
it  will  retain  erroneous  notions.  It  was  education  j:  ^vrong  is  acijuired,  and  is  not  innate.  The  eyes  of 
which  made  the  worbl  once  believe  that  the  sun,  ji  Adam  and  Eve  were  not  open  to  know  gootl  and 
moon  and  stars  revolved  atound  the  earth — it  was  j  evil,  until  they  found  tliat  there  was  a  certain  com- 
education  which  taught  people  to  believe  in  omens,  niand  given,  which  could  not  be  transgressed  with 
ghosts  and  witches — it  was  education  which  made  |  jmpunitv.  But  after  they  had  transgressed,  their 
people  believe  that  infants  of  unprofessing  parents  ■  s„re  exi^ience  taught  them  that  “the  way  of 
would  be  lost-— it  is  education  which  fills  the  mind  transgressors  is  hard.”  Hence,  this  knowledge  of 
with  the  gloties  ot  asironomy,  the  jtower  of  phi-  good  and  evil  could  not  have  been  born  withthem. 
losophy  in  all  its  branches,  and  with  the  duties  of  '  jf  individual  but  a  few  years  since,  had  travel- 
civilized  file.  It  is  frequently  the  case,  that  minds  ji  g,]  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Ganges,  he  would 
which  are  strong,  remain  inactive  for  a  long  pe- 1  i,ave  seen  a  pile  of  faggots  with  a  dead  man  ly- 
riod;  but  by  some  fortunate  circumstance,  they  j  i„g  upo,,  it.  Presently  he  would  see  a  widow  seat 
wake  up,  and  as  each  successive  truth  is  unfidded  herself  beside  the  corpse,  to  be  burnt  witli  it.  The 
to  ilieir  they  soar  away  into  the  re-  jiravcllcr  might  be  horior-striiek  at  ihesiglit,  but  if 

gions  ol  knowledge  like  unehained  eagles,  and  by  j|  he  examined  the  Hindoo  religion^  he  would  find 
the  jrow’er  ol  education,  become  stars  ol  the  first  |  (hat  such  a  sacrifice  was  considered  a  religious 
magnitude.  | 

most  accejitable  in  the  sight  of  the  gotis.— 

That  knowledge  is  obtained  by  educating  the  |  He  would  then  discover  that  the  people  perpetra- 
mind,*  is  i)roved  by  an  instance  which  lately  trans- 1  j  ted  such  horrid  acts,  not  only  without  compunction 
jiired  in  Europe.  In  IS2S,  an  individual  was  | of  conscience,  but  with  the  approval  of  it;  for 
found,  who,  although  a  number  of  years  of  age,  {|  conscience  told  them  that  they  had  discharged 
scarcely  jtossessed  a  single  idea.  He  had  no  no- j  what  their  doctrines  resolved  into  a  tiuty.  Such 
tions  of  colors,  words  or  sciences.  It  was  after- ;!  consciences  are  bad,  but  the  evil  is  in  the  erroneous 
wards  pretty  well  ascertained  that  he  had  been  j;  education,  and  not  in  the  conscience  itself.  They, 
confined  all  his  days  without  being  educated,  and  [i  were  educated  by  a  religion  as  cruel  as  it  is  dark 
had  just  then  been  liberated,  and  cast  upon  the  I — by  a  jiriesthood  of  the  most  unbtmnded  influ- 
charity  of  the  world.  Now,  if  ideas  are  innate,  |  ence — and  hence,  their  practices,  though  corrupt, 
certainly  he  would  have  had  ideas — but  he  had  '  were  discharged  with  the  conviction  that  they  were 
none — and  so  ignorant  was  he,  that  on  a  lamp  :  pleasing  to  the  gods  w  ho  they  believed  ruled 
being  presented  him,  he  viewed  it  with  childish  |  over  them. 

delight,  and  put  his  fingers  into  the  blaze  without  i  j,.  wandered  in  the  wilds  of 

a  sing  c  hesitating  fear.  H.s  mind  was  allerwards  settlement,  and  viewed  savage 

educated,  however;  he  ac(|Uired  know  edge,  be-  !  _ _ i,  i  „  „  „„  t  ,-  ,  ,.® 

,  ,  5  1-^1  wartare,  he  would  have  seen  the  Indian  dashing 

came  like  o  her  people,  an.  progressed  in  the  ac- 

qiiiremen  ol  acts.  It  nee.  s  n..  evidence  topmve  { ^he  traveller  would  shudder,  but  the  In- 

Ihat  a  child,  il  it  be  iilaced  eailv  m  savage  file,  i  i  i  .  i .  .  i  -  u-  i  i- 

,  *1  1  .  (hail  has  been  taught  to  do  it — it  is  his  moile  of 

w  ill  attain  no  know  edge  bevoiii  w  h.at  a  savage  .  „ „  .  ,  ■  i ,  ii  i  . 

„•  1  I  .  fi  .  -.11  warfare  and  he  thinks  It  justifiable.  He  has  been 

hie  aflords-but  il,  on  the  contrary  it  be  placed  ^  ^  conscience, 

where  Its  mind  IS  cul m  ated  by  the  (oster.ng  hand  education,  does  not  tell  him  that  his 

of  educati.in,  it  w  ill  bcconieassu^  crueltv  is  great.  The  conscientious  Jew,  whose 

1  e,  as  ig  1  is  oiai  ntss.  Sabbath  is  our  Saturday,  would  feel  conscience- 

Conscicnce  is  a  principle  of  this  mind  which,  ^id  he  neglect  m  discharge  his  religious 

wdien  properly  educated,  constitutes  a  perfect  rule  day-hut  his  conscience  does  not 

of  right  and  wrong.  It  cannot  bo  doubted  that  i,-  j,/  respect  to  the  Chris- 

there  is  an  innate  ,K,wer  uikiu  whioi  to  build  ihe  Sabbath.  On  the  contraryl  we  feel  no  com- 

*c..p.rHau«r,.n.cco-u.ofwhomi.fo.nd  m  .n.  of  ih.  to-  ,  punctions  for  not  heeding  the  Jewish  Sabbath  but 
fvoiti  of  tko  Praoj  Mofasiao.  G.  x.  our  conscience*  are  sharp  if  we  abuse  the  Cone- 
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■’^ian  Sabbath.  These  different  views  arise  from  j 
different  teaching. 

If  the  Hindoo  should  be  taught  by  the  usages  of  | 
civilized  life,  instead  of  engaging  in  the  immola- 1 
tion  of  widows  without  com|)unction  of  conscience, 
he  would  view  it  as  murder,  and  shrink  from  it 
with  apprehension.  And  if  the  Chrisiian  should 
be  taught  by  Christian  customs,  he  would  view  his 
mode  of  warfare  as  horiihly  cruel,  and  experience 
self-condemnation  for  engaging  in  if.  Hut  this 
difference  of  view  would  be  brought  about,  not  by 
innate  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  but  by  difference  i 
of  education.  These  instances  directly  prove,  that 
tlie  power  of  conscience  is  not  inborn,  but  the  el- 
fect  of  knowledge  received  info  the  mind,  which  ! 
knowledge  has  a  gmxl  or  bad  effect,  according  to 
its  quality.  Hence  it  will  be  seen,  when  an  indi- , 
vidual  is  so  taught  that  he  will  practice  things 
which  are  evil  in  themselves,  and  his  conscience  i 
upbraids  him  not,  his  conscience  is  bad.  But  wlien  ; 
an  individual  is  so  taught  that  he  views  all  evil 
acts  as  morally  wrong,  liis  conscience  is  gtxid. —  j 
Therefore,  there  arc  go(xJ  and  bad  consciences. 

The  difference  between  a  gcxid  and  a  bad  con¬ 
science  is  well  illustrated  by  an  eminent  instance 
recorded  upon  the  page  of  Scripture.  Saul  of 
Tarsus  persecuted  tiie  Christitins  in  a  barbarous  . 
manner.  Armed  in  the  steel  of  Ids  bigotry,  lie 
jiursued  them  unto  strange  cities.  Vet  he  did  this  ■ 
without  compunction,  for  he  declares  that  he  did  ^ 
it  ignorantly  in  unbelief,  (1  Tim.  i :  13,)  thus  ful¬ 
filling  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  that  j 
whosoever  killed  them,  would  think  they  did  (lod  ; 
service.  The  difficulty  was  in  the  eductition  of; 
Saul.  He  was  brought  up  tifier  the  strailcst  sect 
a  Pharisee.  He  was  taught  that  the  .lews  were  i 
the  favored  people  of  God,  and  that  the  covenant 
which  he  had  given  them  was  to  stand  always. ! 
Consequently,  when  Jesus  avowed  that  the  eiulof  j 
the  Jewi^h  age  had  tome,  Saul  \  iewed  siich  a  de- 1 
claration  as  monstrously  criminal,  anti  hence  per-; 
secuted  the  followers  of  the  crucified  Nazareuc.  j 
Thus  his  conscience  wa^  so  wrongly  educated,  that  | 
lie  could  persecute,  and  stiil  deem  that  he  was 
doing  his  duty.  His  conscicn(;e  was  bad.  j 

Paul,  of  the  (jospel,  was  altogether  a  different  I 
man.  In  the  scIkkiI  of  the  Saviour  he  had  been 
taught  the  love  of  God  and  the  beauty  of  the  Chris-  j 
tian  system.  His  conscience  thus  became  so  ten- 1 
der,  that  he  persecuted  no  living  tiling,  but  looked  i 
upon  all  w'ith  affection,  and  strove  to  enhance  their  j 
happiness  by  leading  them  into  the  knowledge  of' 
the  truth.  His  conscience  then  was  good,  because  i 
it  had  been  made  sharp  by  gixxl  principles,  and  tis 
it  taught  him  to  forgive  even  his  enemies,  he  could 
8a3^  “  pray  for  us ;  for  we  trust  we  have  a  gixid 
conscience  in  all  things,  willing  to  live  honestly.”  i 

Tliere  is  another  instance  which  tends  to  strong- ! 
ly  elucidate  this  subject.  The  first  public  promul- ! 
gator  of  ”  the  restitution  of  all  things,”  in  this  j 
country,  was  .John  Murraj'.  In  the  early  season  , 
of  his  life,  he  believed  that  the  grace  of  Gixl  was 
limited  to  a  part  of  mankind.  His  jirejuilices 
against  those  who  advocated  the  salvation  of  the  ; 
w'orld  were  tlien  most  bitter.  He  was  once  pass-  i 
ifig  a  place,  where  a  jireacher  was  holding  forth  j 
the  illimitable  love  of  God.  His  feelings  on  the 
occasion  he  has  given  in  his  own  language. — 
Speaking  of  ReUy,  he  sajs,  “  at  this  peritxl  I 
should  have  consi<lere<l  myself  highly  favored,  to  | 
have  been  made  an  instrumetit  in  the  hand  of  (iod  ' 
for  taking  the  life  of  a  man,  whom  I  had  never  | 
heard  or  even  seen  ;  and  in  destroying  him  I  shouhl , 
have  nothing  douljtcil  that  I  had  rendered  essen- ' 
lial  service  both  to  the  Creator  and  the  created.” 
Life,  J).  72.  How  very  badly  his  conscience  must ' 
have  been  educated,  to  think  that  he  could  destroy  ! 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  be  doing  God  service!  j 

After  a  time,  however,  his  views  became  alter-  i 
ed.  His  faith  was  enlarged,  his  charity  exjtanded, ! 
and  his  affections  extended.  He  saw  that  all  man-  i 
kind  would  partake  of  the  future  blessings  of  im-  j 
mortality.  His  prejuilices  vanished,  his  bigotry  : 
melted  away  before  the  light  of  truth.  Under 
such  principles,  he  was  taught  to  look  back  upon 
his  previous  feelings  with  abhorrence  and  regret. 


He  now  viewed  all  men  as  the  objects  of  his  aff’ec- 1| 
tion,  while  his  conscience  so  readily  imbiberl  pro-  r 
I  per  teaching,  that  he  was  urged  to  forgive  those' 
j  who  op|X)sed  him,  ami  do  grxxl  to  all  as  he  had 
opportunity. 

All  these  instances,  then,  unite  in  irroving  that  1 
the  power  of  conscience  is  not  innate,  but  acqui¬ 
red.  True,  every  irerson  has  a  constitutional 
principle  of  the  mind  calb-d  conscience,  but  that 
principle  acts  according  to  tlie  iilciis  which  are  i 
taught  it  by  an^'  of  the  v.irious  means  which  eli¬ 
cit  cither  gotxl  or  evil  ideas.  This  must  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  till,  for  if  the  coiiseicncr*  was  jrcrfectly  pre¬ 
pared  by  nature  to  correctly  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong,  the  same  inhereut  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  would  be  exhibited  by  all.  Conscience  . 
would  not  acrpiit  the  Hindoo  mother  for  sacrificing 
her  child  in  the  Ganges,  and  ;it  the  same  time 
I  teach  the  Christian  mother  that  such  an  act  is  mur-  [ 
der.  These  different  views  arc  the  result  of  edu- ! 
cation.  The  Htitd(X)  mother  has  always  been , 
taught,  that  to  sacrifice  a  child  to  the  river  god  is 
a  religious  duty,  ami  her  eonsr  ierice  conforms  to 
that  teaching — but  if,  after  setting  it  child  apart  to! 
such  a  sacrifice,  she  should  neglect  to  fulfil  it,  jl 
then  rottscience  would  accuse  her.  It  is  exactly  j 
the  reverse  with  the  Christi.-in  mother.  She  has; 
been  taught  that  the  pteservjitioti  of  children  is  the  i 
first  law  of  nature,  ami  she  could  in  no  instance  | 
i  get  over  the  determinate  wartiitigs  of  conscience,  i 
in  order  to  sacrifice  her  offspring,  when  she  should 
become  crazy — so  true  is  it,  that  the  power  of  con-  | 
science  is  actpiircd  by  cduciitioti.  ! 

Havitig  then  stated  ami  jrroved  my  jiremises,  | 
the  importance  of  a  projjer  knowledge  of  right  and  |i 
wrotig  will  be  ilistiticilj'  seen  b\-  every  in<lividual.  j 
The  mind  shouhl  become  so  well  actpntiuteil  with 
moral  good  and  mor:tl  evil,  that  tin;  conscience 
will  be  as  tcmlcr  :is  the  eye,  tind  stand  tis  a  faith-  j 
fill  motiitor  in  a\  at  tiitig  the  creature  from  the  in¬ 
hospitable  coasts  of  sin.  Mankind  should  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  truth,  that  the  practice  of  any  ' 
thitig  u  hicli  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  ntilure,  i 
trade  and  established  by  the  great  Creator,  must 
produce  misery — that  the  effiict  is  as  sure  to  fill- 
low  as  the  cause  is  put  into  operation.  They  would  , 
then  believe  tiiat  the  way  of  tratisgressors  is  hard, , 
that  the  guilty  cannot  escape,  that  happitiessllows 
from  the  practice  of  right.  .Such  views  would 
have  more  tendency  to  restrain  vice,  and  make  the 
])ractice  of  virtue  more  prevalent,  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  places  of  tormetit  iti  futurity,  where  they  can  , 
have  no  bearing  itjion  this  life.  Let  conscience  be  ; 
thus  educated,  and  I  humbly  conceive  that  corn- i 
munity'  would  not  be  cliaracterized  by  so  much  ' 
vice,  nor  would  so  many  fall  into  disgrace. 

Any  system  which  will  present  correct  views  of 
right  and  wrong,  must  be  good,  Jind  the  very  sys¬ 
tem  of  which  the  world  stand>  in  need.  Let  tluit 
system  emanate  from  wliat  soitrce  it  may,  every 
|K.*rson  of  the  least  rcllcction  will  aihnit  its  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  welfare  of  the  world,  that  it  should  be 
cherished,  advanced  and  received,  that  it  should 
in  no  instance  be  rejected,  but  be  held  up  liir  the  j 
admiration  and  practice  of  mankind.  I 

j  The  important  question  then  arises,  have  we  i 
stirh  a  system  ?  1  answer,  yes.  'riiat  system  is! 

Christianity  !  It  is  so  full  and  exjilicit  on  the  sub-  j 
,  ject  of  morality,  lh;if  if  a  mind  be  once  (‘ducated  , 

!  by  it,  it  will  alway  s  be  like  a  watchl'ul  sentinel,  j 
who  cries  out  when  an  enemy  is  near,  (-'onscience,  1 
under  its  full  inlltiencc,  w  ill  be  no  compromiser,  I 
,  but  will  sternly  reprove  every'  unlioly  act  and 
thought,  and  bid  its  follower  keep  away'  from  the . 
j  tree  of  evil. 

There  are  many  who  i:ow  reject  Christianity. 

I  Bringitig  themselves  to  the  conclusion,  that  our 
I  .Saviour  was  an  im]X)sior,  or  adopting  the  more 
I  inconsisietit  and  utterly  untenable  notion  that  he 
I  never  existed,  they  put  the  w  hole  system  of  revc- 
hition  away'  from  them — resign  the  joys  wliich 
;  spring  from  a  belief  in  the  resurrection — give  up 
i  the  most  consoling  power  in  the  hour  of  sickness 
'  and  of  death,  and  wander  in  the  regions  of  eheer- 
I  less  ske[)licism,  where  the  dove  of  hope  finds  no 
resting  place.  There  can  be  no  wonder  that  there  ' 


are  such  people — I  sometimes  wonder  that  there 
arenomore.  The  causes  which  makethem  skep¬ 
tics  are  obvious.  The  jialpable  errors  which  arc 
advanced  and  defended,  the  terrible  notion  of  end¬ 
less  suffering,  the  jarring  tind  collision  of  sects, 
together  witli  the  evil  example*!  of  mtiny  profess- 
eil  Christians,  all  have  ,a  teudeniy'  to  open  the 
gates  of  unbelief.  Pure  Christiaidty  never  effects 
such  a  work — it  ncvi'r  tears  up  the  foundation  of 
hope  and  faith  in  the  heart — you  mtiy  as  well  ti  11 
me  that  the  sun  jirixluees  night.  'J'he  sun  tuny  be 
hidden  by'  an  eclipse,  and  darkness  be  jiroduced 
by  thus  hiding  its  light.  And  Chri>tianitv  may  be. 
and  is  fre(|uently  eclipsed  and  her  light  hidden  by 
the  hand  of  error,  but  when  she  shines,  her  light 
is  always  pure  and  serene,  filling  the  mind  with 
truth. 

But  those  who  now'  reject  the  Bible,  must  admit 
that  if  it  is  a  perfect  teacher  of  the  conscience,  it  is 
worthy  of  all  acccjiiation  and  praise.  Let  Chris¬ 
tianity  come  from  what  source  it  may,  even  throw¬ 
ing  aside  its  divine  authenticity,  it  should  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  consideration.  And  if  it  be  suiierior  to  all 
human  systems,  presenting  one  clciir,  distinct  and 
most  admirable  system  of  morality,  certainly,  so 
far  as  this  |X)int  decidi's,  it  must  be  udmilted  to 
have  plausible  claims  tocmanation  IVomthe  Deity. 
This  conclusion  is  not  to  be  avoided. 

I  then  take  the  position,  that  Christianity  is  the 
only  perfect  guide  for  the  conscieiici; — the  only 
teacher  which  will  give  it  such  i  lear  and  distinct 
views  of  right  and  wrong,  that  it  w  ill  instinctively 
shrink  from  every  speciesof  e\  il.  may  range 
the  world  over,  we  may  collect  all  crei  ds  :ind sys¬ 
tems,  all  iqiinions  and  codes,  and  though  we  may 
find  in  them  many  Jidmirtible  s.iyings,  many  cx 
ccllent  jirccepts,  many  good  moral  sttitenients. 
doing  lionor  to  many  of  their  finindcrs,  yet  jirinci- 
ples  will  be  foumi  mingh'd  w  ith  them,  w  Inch  neu- 
triilize  their  powers,  ;md  sink  them  beneath  the 
peerless  simplicity  and  correct  majesty  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  If  we  go  btick  to  ancietit  times,  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  systems  held  by  the  varioie*  |thiJoM)- 
phers  of  the  age,  we  shall  find  this  position  well 
proved.  Theft  was  permitted  in  Kgypt  and  in 
.Sparta.  The  exposure  of  infants,  and  the  ]iutting 
to  death  of  children  who  were  weak  or  imperfect 
in  form,  w'as  allowed  at  .Sparta  by  Lycurgus.  It 
was  enacted  at  Athens,  that  the'Aiheninns  might 
lawfully  invade  and  enslave  any  people,  who,  in 
their  opinion,  were  fit  to  be  made  slaves.  Slaverv 
ol  white  people  was  couiitetumced  in  manvofthe 
ancient  nations,  especially'  in  the  Koman  emiiirc. 
Kven  the  mild  Seneca  ad\(x:ated  self-destruction, 
when  a  man  was  in  trouble — while  others  taught 
that  a  lie  might  be  told,  when  it  condiieeii  to 
profit.  And  in  all  these  ancient  nations,  human 
sacrifices  and  unchastitv'  formed  ti  jiart  of  their 
I  religious  worshij).  If  we  come  down  to  nuxlein 
limes,  the  case  is  no  belter.  In  many  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  religion  adopted  by  many  nations,  the 
'  most  horrid  rites  are  enjoined.  In  Hindostan, 
w'idows  are  burnt,  children  sacrificed,  and  the  aged 
I  sick  left  to  die.  In  China,  polygamy  is  permitted, 

'  and  many  children  are  exposed  to  destruction.  In 
fact,  in  all  of  what  we  denominate  the  Heathen 
naiiuns,  the  most  objectionable  features  are  disco¬ 
vered  and  practiced. 

I  We  are  in  no  better  condition,  if  we  refer  to 
those  who  denominate  themselves  philoso|)hers. 
and  reject  revelation.  Lord  Herbert  thought  that 
the  indulgence  of  lust  and  anger  is  no  more  to  be 
blamed,  than  the  thirst  occasioned  by'  the  drojrsy, 
Mr.  Hobbes  thought  that  any  man’s  judgment  is 
the  only  stantlard  of  right  and  wrong.  Lord  Bol- 
ingbroke,  that  modesty  w'as  insjiireil  by  mere  pre¬ 
judice.  Mr.  Hume  thought  that  there  was  no 
harm  in  the  practice  of  adifftery.  See  Vol.  1,  of 
Horne’s  Intioduction.  Passing  by  others  which 
I  might  be  mentioned,  we  here  remark,  that  these 
individuals  have  said  a  great  many  excellent  things 
and  advanced  many  good  sayings.  This  we  eheer- 
fully  admit.  We  only  present  you  the  objecliona- 
I  ble  part  of  their  systems — and  we  finish,  by  citing 
!  you  to  the  horrible  scenes  of  the  F rench  revolu¬ 
tion,  where  all  religion  and  virtue  was  scouted. 
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Let  tlie  iniiul  relied  on  these  facts,  anti  intjuirc  ;l 
if  sucli systems,  however  pooil  they  may  otheiwisc  i' 
l)e,  present  siicli  obviously  immoral  sentiments,  [ 
are  they  fitteil  as  |)erfect  teacliers  to  ediioate  the  [ 
f;onstienec?  Would  that  state  of  community  he  , 
{rood,  if  the  conscience  beeame  so  deadened,  as  to , 
look  u[)on  lust  and  iiui'Ci  without  a  single  com-  |j 
puiiclion?  Can  tmy  iierson  believe  that  it  would  , 
be  productive  of  g(M»d,  to  so  teach  the  mind,  that  it  || 
\\iil  not  revolt  at  the  prticliee  of  any  vice?  And 
yet  all  these  sy'^lems  do  advoctite  the  practice  of  a 
some  particuljir  vice,  and  of  course  thej'  are  im- j 
perfect,  and  uidii  l()r  a<lo|ttion.  Kvery  individual ,[ 
who  liMiks  into  this  subjett,  will  perceive  that  this  j 
coticlusion  is  uuiivoidable.  ij 

It'  we  turn  to  (’bristianity,  we  find  no  such  evil  '| 
principles  existing  in  any  of  her  institutions.  All  i 
tiiere  is  pure,  holy  and  correct.  Christianity  has;, 
no  eountemmee  for  vice  in  any  of  its  shades.  Then 
purity  of  her  precepts  is  never  compromised  by  | 
popularity,  fashion  or  glitter.  It  has  no  more  fa-  i 
vor  for  the  corrupt  king  than  for  the  sinful  beggar.  . 
Her  voice  ciills  upon  <dl  to 'obey  her  injunctions.  , 
Where  she  educates  conscience,  it  becomes  a 
jealous  guardian,  demanding  respect  for  inorlesty, 
protection  for  virtue  and  discouragement  for  vice. 
This  will  he  more  ap|)arent  from  a  few  simjile  j 
ennsiderations.  ! 

1.  Christianity  demands  the  exercise  of  forgive-  ! 
tiess — calls  upon  her  followers  to  forget  injury,  and  ' 
subdue  enmity  with  kindness.  This  injunction  is  I 
urged  home  upon  the  heart,  by  the  goodness  of  J 
(lod  displayed  in  nature,  atid  the  love  of  the  Sa-  j 
\iour  exhihiicd  on  ihc‘  cross.  The  mind  is  called  I 
to  this  subject  by  the  fact  that  peace  will  follow  its  |j 
practice,  and  that  enemies  will  be  made  friends,  , 
while  the  conscience  is  made  so  tender  and  sus¬ 
ceptible  by  such  teaching,  as  to  reprove  that  pro- 
jMiscd  follower  ol' (.’lirist,  who  cherishes  hatred  and 
revenge.  In  this  respect,  Christianity  is  far  above 
tile  teachings  of  a  grctit  many,  who  jiractice  the 
principle  of  “  an  eye  liir  an  eye.” 

:i.  Christianity  inculcates  the  principle  of  true  j 
honor.  Hetidn  it  surpasses  the  ideas  which  obtain 
in  community.  In  some  portions  of  the  world, 
>ueli  notions  have  been  established,  that  on  the  j 
slightest  olfence,  duels  must  be  fought,  which  end  i 
in  murder,  perhaps  willow  a  confiding  wife,  and  I 
beggar  a  fatiiily  of  children.  This  view  of  the  | 
subject  is  sometimes  so  intensely  fixed  in  the  mind,  j 
that  the  conscience  of  :i  man  will  upbraid  him  I 
with  cowardice,  if  he  refuses  to  fight.  Christian 
honor,  while  it  teaches  us  that  to  take  life  is  mur¬ 
der.  is  an  honor  whit  h  consists  in  freedom  from 
evil,  from  sin.  He  is  truly  honorable  who  jaelds 
to  no  disgraceful  action,  but  leans  upon  his  integrity. 

o.  Christianity  demands  honesty.  Under  herj 
light,  the  rights  of  all  are  to  be  respected.  The 
widow  is  not  to  be  opiircssed,  the  orphan  is  not  to 
be  crushed,  the  property  of  others  is  not  to  be  em¬ 
bezzled,  while  the  creature  is  to  live  honest  in  the 
iight  of  all  men,  by  practising  good. 

1.  Christianity  aims  to  suppress  all  vices,  by 
ahecking  evil  desires.  It  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  all  evil,  by  bidding  us  cast  away  thoughts  of 
sin.  He  who  desires  to  do  evil,  and  dwells  upon 
tlie  desire,  without  suffering  virtuous  considera¬ 
tions  to  have  their  due  weight,  is  called  a  sinner. 
It  demands  a  rigid  watch  over  the  thoughts,  and  a 
jealous  care  that  our  meditation  be  fixed  u|)on 
things  whieh  will  improve  the  heart  and  under¬ 
standing. 

5.  Christianity  bases  all  her  morality  on  the 
foundation,  that  we  should  do  unto  others,  as  we 
would  have  others  do  unto  us — thus  teaching  us  to 
make  the  voice  of  right  the  guide  of  our  actions, 
instead  of  our  passions  and  revengeful  feelings. 
If,  when  we  are  in  the  WTotig,  we  wish  others  to 
forgive  us,  we  are  ourselves  to  forgive  those  who 
do  wrong  to  us;  if  we  are  sick,  and  wish  others  to 
visit  us,  we  should  visit  them — if  we  do  not  wish 
others  to  injure  our  property,  we  should  not  injure 
tiie  property  of  others — in  fact,  in  all  the  various 
circumstances  in  life,  this  precept  can  be  practi¬ 
ced  to  most  admirable  advantage,  and  to  the  great 
honor  of  the  Christian  professor. 
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Now,  viewing  Christianity  only  in  regani  to  itslj 
moral  licaring,  we  find  that  it  is  a  system  which  ji 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  extent,  purity  and  use-  ' 
fulness  of  its  maxims.  And  this  is  a  suflicient 
reason  why  it  should  be  viewed  with  admiration,  ) 
and  be  received  as  the  very  thing  of  which  the  | 
world  stands  in  need.  lJut  w  hen  we  come  to  con-  1 
sider  the  motives  by  whieh  Christianity  urges  the  , 
discharge  of  all  the  duties  it  sets  forth,  we  are  won¬ 
derfully  conviiK  (d  that  it  is  the  true  and  perfect  j 
standard  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  a  fault  with  i 
all  human  systems,  that  though  they  may  present 
principles  which  excite  approval,  yet  they  carry 
not  with  them  a  power  which  can  open  the  heart, 
and  win  all  its  energies  in  the  iliseliarge  of  their 
precepts.  Christianity  is  sujierexcellent  in  this 
respect.  She  not  otily  holds  forth  the  most  glori¬ 
ous  morality,  but  that  morality  is  accompanied 
with  a  key  of  love  to  unlock  the  heart,  and  score 
that  morality  upon  its  front. 

It  presents  no  fires  of  revenge,  it  snaps  no  lash 
of  fury,  it  hurls  no  infuriated  curses — but  it  as¬ 
cends  to  the  heavens,  anil  comes  back  with  arms 
whieh  subdue  the  rebellious  soul  with  kindness. 
She  tells  us  of  thatCiisl  whose  love  smiles  over  all 
creation,  and  views  the  sinner  with  allection,  even 
while  chastising  him  for  his  reformation.  She  pre¬ 
sents  us  that  Saviour  whose  life  was  given  for  the 
benefit  of  man,  and  whose  whole  soul  was  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  accomplishing  the  glorious  scheme  of 
salvation.  She  opens  to  us  the  riches  of  immor¬ 
tality,  with  its  pure  angelic  state,  where  the  waters 
of  reconciliation  forever  roll,  free  as  the  air  we 
breathe.  She  gives  us  the  lovely  form  of  religion, 
radiant  with  every  gooil  work  and  princijile.  She 
informs  us  that  there  is  a  jieace  in  the  practice  of 
virtue,  whieh  can  be  no  where  else  found.  And 
she  affirms  that  there  are  certain  consei|uences  at¬ 
tached  to  sin,  which  cannot  be  escaped,  for  so  sure 
as  sin  is  practiced,  so  sure  will  those  consequences 
be  experienced. 

.411  these  motives  are  presented  to  the  heart  in 
the  most  soul-touching  representations,  to  induce  a 
practice  of  virtue — and  when  they  are  distinctly 
seen,  they  evince  the  admiration  and  the  obedience 
of  the  creature,  for  he  at  once  discovers  that  it  is 
the  only  true  way  of  ha))i)incss.  We  there  ha\e 
a  system,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  so  adaptetl  j 
to  the  various  conditions  of  men,  as  to  give  the 
highest  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  And  by  teach¬ 
ing  us  that  God,  who  created  all  things,  and  is  go¬ 
vernor  among  the  nations,  knowing  by  his  infinite 
wisdom  the  nicest  distinctions  between  good  and 
evil,  has  established  that  system,  and  has  a  right 
to  demand  our  obedience,  we  are  at  once  impress¬ 
ed  with  our  duty  of  receiving  and  practicing  those 
precepts.  Such  a  system,  properly  undcrsUM)d 
and  meditated  upon,  so  purifies  the  heart  and 
warms  the  sensibilities,  that  we  instinctively  shrink 
from  all  manner  of  evil,  as  the  sensitive  plant 
shrinks  from  the  touch.  Then  there  is  no  burning 
of  widows,  no  sacrifice  of  children,  no  dishonesty, 
no  profanity,  no  manner  of  evil,  for  conscience  has 
become  so  correctly  educated  by  the  Christian 
system,  as  to  irresistibly  lead  us  from  vice  to  the 
practice  of  virtue.  Faithful  in  all  its  operations, 
conscience  thus  enlightened,  will  inspire  every 
heart  with  the  energies  of  virtue,  and  lead  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  men  to  act  after  the  jtattern  of 
Christ. 

Such  are  the  remarks  we  ofl'er  on  this  subject ; 
and  we  leave  them,  with  the  firm  conclusion  that 
this  argument  in  favor  of  Christianity  is  incontes- 
tible;  Uiat  we  should  so  educate  ourselves  in  all 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  that  our  consciences 
will  urge  us  to  defend  the  truth,  and  practice  every 
good  work.  .4mk>. 

For  the  Mi&sa;ine  and  AdvocaU. 

GOD’»  WORKS  PRAISE  II  l.M. 

BY  MRS.  ».  I..  WHISTOX. 

When  I  gaze  upon  the  lofty  mountain,  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor  of  the  Unirerse.  The  roaring  waterfall,  the 
thunder  and  the  storm,  show  forth  his  ’power;  the 
boundless  ocean  faintly  shadows  forth  his  t'n/ini/y. 
His  goodness  is  pictured  in  the  fertile  valley,  teem¬ 


ing  with  grain  and  fruits,  which  so  richly  reward 
the  toil  of  the  husbandman ;  it  sparkles  in  every 
sunbeam,  and  displays  itself  in  every  flower  that 
scents  the  g;ile..  The  feathered  songsters  fill  the 
air  with  praises  of  the  Divine  goodness ;  and  every 
gentle  rivulet  murmurs  ‘  God  is  love.’  Wherever 
we  cast  our  eyes,  wc  behold  proofs  of  his  mercy, 
love  and  goodness.  The  volume  of  divine  truth  is 
full  of  assurances  of  his  kindness  to  the  children 
of  men ;  it  tells  us  that  he  is  merciful,  and  that 
his  mercy  endureth  forever;  that  he  changes  not; 
that  he  is  infinite  in  goodness.  Shall  we  believe 
these  evidences,  or  shall  weeredit  the  declarations 
of  those  who  tell  us  that  he  is  wrathful  and  vindic¬ 
tive,  and  though  his  mercy  abideth  for  a  season, 
his  anger  endureth  for  ever? 

Harford,  Cortland  county,  April,  1836. 

For  the  Masaztne  and  Advocate. 

GOD  IS  A  BACKSLIDER. 

There!  says  the  Partialist  reader,  that  is  just 
befitting  a  Universalist  paper,  and  is  perfectly  in 
character  with  the  patrons  of  it.  I  always  thought 
i  they  were  blasphemers  and  revilers  of  God,  and 
I  if  this  is  not  blasphemy — a  sjteaking  impiously 
!  and  irreverently  of  God,  then  there  is  nothing  that 
is.  Very  true,  reader,  I  agree  with  you.  But 
stop  ;  who  is  this  that  gives  to  God  the  above  ap¬ 
pellation?  See  that  wherein  thou  accusest  anoth- 
1  er,  thou  dost  not  condemn  thyself.  That  man  is  a 
I  backslider,  who,  after  professing  faith  in  Christ, 
■and  engaging  in  thecauseof  religion,  apostatizes, 
i  This  is  the  sense  commonly  attached  to  the  term. 

I  Now  the  most  popular  doctrine  advocated  at  the 
I  j)resent  day,  represents  God  as  engaging  in  the 
I  work  of  man’s  redemption;  but  that,  after  the 
general  judgment,  he  will  suspend  all  further  ope- 
'  rations  of  his  wisdom  and  power  to  save  those 
!  who  are  then  sinners — will  abandon  the  work  of 
1  redemption,  or  forsake  the  good  cause  in  which  he 
:  was  engaged,  to  give  place  to  the  enemy.  Is  not 
.  this  charging  God  with  backsliding,  and  that  too  of 
I  the  very  worst  description  imaginable?  A  man 
I  who  should  engage  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
‘  allcrward  forsake  it  and  give  jilace  to  the  enemy, 

!  would  most  certainly  be  called  a  backslider.  But 
i  this  act  in  him  wmdd  not  be  as  bad  as  that  which 
the  common  doctrine  represents  in  Gcd.  If  a  man 
backslide,  it  is  generally  not  contrary  to  his  will ; 

!  but  the  common  doctrine  represents  God  as  acting 
i  contrary  to  his  will,  (which  rather  implies  a  fatal 
1  necessity)  in  abandoning  that  best  of  all  causes, 
man’s  redemption.  For  the  universal  redemption 
of  man  he  has  willed.  The  Universalist  repre¬ 
sents  God  as  engaging  in  a  work  which  he  has 
willed,  and  has  power  to  accomplish,  and  which, 
after  he  has  commenced,  he  never  will  forsake  ere 
it  is  accomplished. 

Now,  reader,  exercise  your  reason  and  candor  in 
deciding  who  charges  God  with  backsliding,  and 
thereby  blasphemes.  O.  R. 

Lakerille,  June,  18‘.?6. 

For  the  Mafiksine  and  Advocate. 

ANECDOTE. 

During  the  winter  past,  a  young  lady  of  this  vi¬ 
cinity,  belonging  to  a  Partialist  church,  was  asked 
to  read  an  article  in  your  paper — (she  probably 
had  never  looked  into  one  before.)  She  was  shovvn 
the  “Cheshire  babe.”  She  soon  became  a  guest, 
in  our  meetings,  and  expressed  some  doubts  with 
respect  to  her  foripet  faith.  On  being  asked  what 
was  the  cause  of  her  change  of  views,  she  replied, 
(half  smiling,  her  moistened  eye  glittering  with 
transport,  and  casting  a  glance  at  the  sister  who 
showed  her  the  piece,)  “Why,  when  I  read  about 
that  little  cradle,  it  confounded  me.  I  found  that 
my  cradle  was  too  small  to  satisfy  me.  I  love  my 
parents,  my  friends  and  associates,  and  my  cradle 
was  too-small  to  hold  them  all.”  A.  Upson. 

HompllsrUle,  Steuben  county. 

'  The  pages  of  Scripture,  says  Hervey,  like  the 
j  productions  of  nature,  will  not  only  endure  the 
I  test,  but  improve  upon  the  trial.  Tne  application 
\  of  the  microscope  to  the  ope,  and  a  repeated  medi- 
itation  on  the  other,  are  sure  to  display  new  beau-. 
"  ties,  and  present  us  with  higher  attractives. . 
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Ker  the  .Mafatine  aatl  AtWocale. 

ATTENDANCE  OX  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

BT  REV.  W.  S.  BAI.CH. 

Every  believer  in  llie  Lord  Jcsiis  ♦’’'hri*' iliould 
regard  it  as  an  imperious  duly,  tio'We'punclual  in 
his  attendance  ui»on  the  regular  vvorsliij)  of  Go<l. 
The  advantages  resulting  from  the  regular  dis¬ 
charge  of  this  duty  are  incalculable.  The  good  is 
not  confined  to  the  iiidi'/idnal  himself,  but  extends 
to  his  family,  friends  and  neighbors.  The  whole 
community  is,  in  fact,  more  or  less  aflected  by  it; 
for  the  power  of  example  is  great. 

The  direct  tendency  of  religious  worsliiji,  is  to 
aciiuire  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  elevate  and 
purify  the  ali’ections  of  the  heart,  to  increase  a  mu¬ 
tual  respect  and  attachment  for  one  another,  to 
make  known  the  moral  obligations  under  which  we 
are  placed  to  befriend  one  another,  and,  in  fine,  to 
stimulate  us  to  the  performance  of  all  the  duties 
enjoined  uixm  us,  towards  God  and  man.  What- 
ev'er,  therefore,  tends  to  the  neglect  of  public  wor¬ 
ship,  must  prove  iujuriousto  the  moial  health  and 
hamiiness  of  the  community. 

The  great  object  in  the  formation  of  religious 
societies,  is  to  concentrate  the  strength  and  blend 
the  means  of  individual  efiorts  in  the  promotion  of 
a  general  good ;  or,  in  otlier  words,  it  is  to  supjtort 
a  preached  Gospel,  the  object  of  which  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  individual  happiness.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
all,  that  the  whole  object  of  forming  societies  is 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  collective  jind  personal  ad¬ 
vantage  forgotten,  when  we  neglect  to  attend  pub¬ 
lic  worship. 

I  know'  there  are  times  when  it  is  not  only  in¬ 
convenient,  but  impossible  to  attend  public  worship 
on  the  Sabbath.  But  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten  it 
is  presumed  these  seeming  obstacles  might  be 
overcome  by  a  single  efibrt.  Some  peo[)le  rarely 
ever  find  any  inconv'onience  in  leaving  home  to 
atjend  meeting  on  each  returning  Sabbath,  while 
others  ean  never  find  an  opiMirtunity  to  do  so, 
though  they  may  be  absent  every  other  day  in  the 
week.  This  difference  arises  more  from  fiablt, 
than  from  any  interveifmg  circumstance.  1  have 
frequently  heard  persons  observe,  that  a  Sabbath 
spent  in  absence  from  the  temiile  of  worship,  seem¬ 
ed  longer  than  a  week — tedious  in  the  extreme ; 
but  when  they  had  not  attended  meeting  for  dong 
time,  it  appeared  a  most  unw'elcoine  task  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  the  service. 

It  is  worthy  the  attention  of  tliosc  w  ho  are  per¬ 
plexed  with  so  many  troubles  on  the  Sabbath,  to 
see  if  they  cannot  be  overcome ;  so  that  they  can 
be  at  liberty  to  go  with  their  families  to  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  God,  and  there  commingle  the  devout 
aspirations  of  their  souls,  and  join  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  exercise  of  worshipping  our  Father  in  heaven, 
and  hearing  and  meditating  on  the  “great  salva¬ 
tion”  made  known  by  .Jesus  Christ,  in  which  all 
have  an  interest. 

If  there  is  any  thing  that  can  overcome  the 
troubles  of  the  present  life,  and  lead  us  to  forget 
our  sorrows,  it  is  the  union  of  kindred  souls  in  the 
delightful  employment  of  worshipping  God,  medi¬ 
tating  upon  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  promi¬ 
ses  of  love  and  salvation.  Every  Christian,  there¬ 
fore,  yea,  every  lover  of  humanity,  should  feel 
the  importance  of  tiic  duty,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  the  prinlege,  to  improve  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attend  on  tlie  stated  ministry  of  tlie  word ; 
and  should  use  all  laudable  means  to  encourage 
others  to  attend  also.  What  scene  is  more  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  benevolent,  heart,  than  a  concourse  of 
people  directing  their  steps  to  the  temple  of  the 
living  God  !  F athers  and  motliers  are  conducting 
their  children  and  friends  and  strangers,  to  the 
worship  of  the  universal  Father — that  g(XKl  and 
holy  Being  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.  All 
worldly  feelings  are  hushed  into  silence;  while  all 
souls,  abstracted  from  transitory  things,  mingle 
together  in  one  common  sentiment  of  love  and 
thanksgiving  toGtsl,  in  holy  and  devout  aspirations 
that  the  needed  blessings  of  time  and  eternity  may 
flow  to  them  and  all  mankind.  How  do  the 
pride  and  grandeur  of  the  haughty,  the  names  and 
distinctions  among  men,  yea,  all  that  the  world 


caljs  good  and  ‘i*reat,  dwindle  into  insignificance  ; 
while' the  glories  of  the  heavenly  iidieritance  ap¬ 
pear  in  full  view,  before  the  ravisheil  soul  of  the 
^'.thnble  W'orshipiicr !  How  do  w<!  sink  into  our 
own  real  littleness,  in  the  sidilimity  of  thecontem- 
>  plation,  and  reali/.e  that  from  God  is  all  our 
i  strength ! 

“1  was  gljid  when  tlu'y  said  unto  tnc,  let  us  go 
’  into  the  house  of  the  Lord 

“  How  ditt  our  lii'url.s  rrjou  r  to  hear 
I  (lur  friiMidti  dnvouily 

!  Within  tiiy  courts  lot  us  appear. 

Anti  kocp  the  £olriitii  du} 

’  Proridcncc^  A*.  /. 

I  ^ 

Kurilie  M;tsn7iii«  toid  Arlvoiiktv'. 

M  A  T  T  E  K  S  AND  T  II  I  Mi  S . X  o .  IV. 

i  BY  EV.  JASON  I.EWIS. 

!  I  HAVK  R.NowM  pcrsoiis  wliosupiKiscd  that  the 
1  Bible  was  originally  written  in  the  English  lan- 
'guage;  and  others,  that  the  words  in  italics ere 
printed  in  that  character  liir  the  pur|Kise  of  show¬ 
ing  thetn  to  be  emphatic. 

I  1  have  known  men  who  proli'ssed  great  know- 
I  ledge  of  tlie  Scrijitiires,  apparently  imich  surprised 
on  finding  that  the  Bible  actually  contains  the  fol- 
1  lowing  passage,  as  (luoted  by  L'liivcrsalists  from 
I  the  writings  of  Paul,  when  spetikingof  “Goil  our 
:  Saviour,”  “  w'lio  will  liave  all  meti  to  be  saved,  and 
to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  tiulh.” 

I  have  known  a  somewhat  popular  preacher, 
'who  professes  to  understand  the  Greek  hingiiagc, 
declare  jiosiiively  that  the  wonl  rendered  hell  in 
the  parable  of  the  rich  nuin  and  Lazarus,  is  not 
hades  hut  Gehenna. 

1  have  known  nearly  as  many  Pariialist  jireach- 
,  ers  converted  to  Universalism,  as  1  liave  of  Uni- 
versalist  laymen  converted  to  Partialism. 

I  1  have  known  great  good  result  to  the  Univer- 
;  salist  denomination  from  a  renuncitition  of  their 
'  fiiiih  by  a  somewliat  prominent  mcnilu  r. 

I  have  known  men  to  become  downright  infidels 
I  from  attending  a  prolractcil  meeting. 

1  have  known  persons  who  siip|)osed  that  Uni- 
I  versalisl  ministers  had  no  right  to  solemnize  mar¬ 
riages. 

,  I  have  known  talented  pieaehers  who  were  in 
I  the  habit  of  ascribing  to  Ji  liovali,  the  worils  which 
Solomon  jiuls  into  the  month  of  Wisdom,  w'hcn  he 
represents  her  as  saying,  “  Because  I  hitcc  called, 
and  j/c  have  refused,  1  have  stretched  out  unj  hand, 

and  no  man  regarded ; . /also  icitl  laugh  at  your 

calamity  ;  I  icill  mock  when  your  fear  cometh  ,”  etc. 


10.  Voted,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  Standing 
Clerk  of  this  Ixsly,  Br.  Josliua  Britton,  jr.,  has  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  limits  of  this  Assoeialion,  aixl 

resigned  his  said  oflicc,  Br.  .1.  A.  Asjiinwall  Ix' 
appointed  to  ofliciaie  in  iiis  stead. 

1 1.  Adjourned  till  Thursday  morning  at8o’el(K;k. 

\'l.  Thursday  morning.  iM*  t  according  to  ad¬ 
journment — jirayer  by  Br.  Baines. 

13.  Tlic  committee  ap|K)inled  to  receive  rc(|nesis 
for  letters  of  fellowshij)  and  ordination  reported  in 
'  favor  of  granting  a  letter  of  fellowship  to  Br.  .1.  A. 

.\spinwall — WliereuiHUi,  Voted  to  accept  said  re¬ 
port. 

14.  The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
iinanitnously  adopted : — 

;  Wliereas,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Universtil- 
ist  Convention  »)f  the  State  of  New- York,  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  recommending  to  our  denomina¬ 
tion  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  cstaltlishing 
a  Theological  Seminary  ; — and,  whereas,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  body,  tliat  the  jrresent  action  on  that 
subject  is  called  for  by  the  stale  of  society ;  There- 
I’orc, 

Resolved,  Tlitit  in  the  opinion  of  litis  Associa¬ 
tion  some  more  eflectu.il  means  of  aiding  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry  of  universal  reconciliation,  are 
demanded  by  the  exigences  of  the  onler. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommendeil  to  the  seve¬ 
ral  societies  composing  this  Association,  to  give  the 
subject  due  examination  and  reflection,  preparatory 
to  acting  on  the  same  at  its  next  anmiiil  session. 

15.  Voted,  That  Br.  Skinner  prepare  the  mi¬ 
nutes  of  this  meeting  for  jiublicatinn,  ticconipanied 
with  such  remarks  as  he  shall  deem  proper. 

16.  Adjtairned  to  meet  at  Newitort,  Herkimer 
county,  on  the  second  Wednesday  and  following 
Thursday  in  June,  1837. 

I  P.  Morsk,  Moderator. 


J.  A.  Aspinwall,  \ 
S.  B.  Stevens,  ^ 


'mi.nhi’ks  oi'  thk  imiockkdixgs  or  thi;  .moh.wvk 

RIVKR  ASSOCIATIO.N’  OF  f  M\  KRSALIS'fS  FOR  Jlste. 

■  Met  at  Leaden,  Lewis  county,  .lime  8,  1836, 
laud  after  uniting  in  prayer  with  Br.  J.  Chase,  jr., 
|i  organized  the  Council  by  ajipoinling  Br.  P.  Morse, 

,  jModeiator,  an«l  Brs.  ./.  A.  Aspinwall  and  S.  B. 
Stevens,  Clerks.  • 

2.  Re(rei\  cd  letters  and  credentials  from  delc- 
'[  gates. 

3.  Voted  to  receive  as  members  of  tlie  Council, 
'  ministering  hretlircn  from  other  Associations. 

4.  Appointed  Brs.  J.  A.  Aspinvvtill,  John  Fish 
:ind  A.  Parsons,  jr.,  a  eommillee  to  arrange  the 

^  public  services  (or  this  occasion. 

5.  Appoinfctl  Brs.  S.  K.  Siiiiih,  W.  If.  Wag¬ 
goner  ami  1).  Bitldlceoin  a  committee  on  requests 
firr  letters  of  fellowship  and  ordintiiion. 

(h  Heard  and  necepied  the  rejiort  of  tlie  eom- 
mitlee  of  discipline  for  the  Iasi  yetir — “  No  cause 
of  comjilaint.” 

7.  Appointed  Brs.  Waggftiier,  Biddlecoin  and 
Aspinwall  a  committee  of  tiiseiplinc  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year. 

8.  Voted,  That  Brs.  Waggoner  :ind  Biddlecotn 
he  the  niiiiislerial,  and  D.  Bniyton,  Katonville  ami 
S.  B.  Sle\ens,  Rome,  lay  delegattis  to  ttllend  tiie 
New-York  State  Conveniioit  to  ho  liolden  at  Al¬ 
bany,  in  May,  1837,  with  |»ower  to  appoint  each 
a  substitute  in  case  of  inability  to  atteml. 

9.  Appointed  Br.  Aspinwall  to  deliver  the  occa- 
,  sional  sermon  at  the  next  annual  session  of  this 

Association,  with  power  to  appoint  a  substitute. 


j  LAY  DELEGATES  PRESEMT. 

i  John  Fish  and  Aaron  Parsons,  jr.,  Leyden;  S. 

I  B.  Stevens,  Rnine ;  W.  H.  Waggoner,  Ealonville. 

ij  MINISTERING  BRETHREN  PRESENT. 

J.  A.  Aspinwall,  Leyden;  P.  Morse,  Water 

II  town;  D.  Skinner,  Utica;  D.  Biddlecotn,  North 
||  Gage  ;  S.  R.  Smith,  Clinton  ;  O.  Willcox,  Fow- 
ijler;  M.  B.  Smith,  Burlington;  J.  Chase,  jr.  ami 
||  S.  Barnes,  Geneva;  W.  Sias,  Henderson  ;  M.  B. 

||  Newell,  Bridgewater;  J.  Britton,  Brownville;  W. 
j  II.  Waggoner,  Eatonville. 

i|  ORDER  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICES. 

j  Wednesday  morning. — Prayer,  Br.  M.  B.  Smith, 
|i  Occasional  sermon,  Br.  D.  Skinner,  Judges  viii :  4. 
il  Benediction,  Br.  P.  Morse. 

;|  Afternoon. — Prayer,  Br.  M.  B.  Newell.  First 
;|  sermon,  Br.  W.  H.  Waggoner,  John  xix  :  .30.  Se- 
licond  sermon,  Br.  J.  Chase,  Psalm  xlii:  11. 

|i  Thursday  morning. — Prayer,  Br.  William  Sias. 
Ij  First  sermon,  Br.  M.  B.  Smith,  Titus  iii :  8.  Se- 
i  corn!  sermon,  Br.  P.  Morse,  Malt,  xi:  28. 

'  Afternoon. — Prayer,  Br.  D.  Biddlecotn.  Ser- 
I  tnon  and  addresses.  Br.  S.  R.  Smitli,  Eeel.  xii : 

I  13.  Concluding  prayer,  Br.  J,  Britton. 

■j  A  third  service  was  attended  after  the  above,  and 
a  discourse  preached  by  Br.  Sias. 

II 

ll  RF.  MARKS. 

1  This  meeting  of  the  Mohawk  River  Association 
j  was  an  interesting  and  happy  meeting.  Tlie  wea- 
li  iher  and  season  were  pleasant  and  beautiful — the 
jl  congregation,  though  not  large,  very  respeetabh 
|i  and  attentive  during  all  the  public  services — the 
|i  singing  goo<l  and  well  conduoterl— the  ministering 
il  brethren  much  more  numerous  than  had  been  an¬ 
ticipated.  all  in  good  spirits,  and  in  unanimity  ami 
brotherly  affection  preferring  one  another ;  they 
I  eame  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  tlie  Gospel 
||  of  Christ,  and  proclaimed  the  Gospel  in  demon- 
i|  stration  of  the  spirit  andof  jxtwer.  Great  harmony 
I  and  perfect  unanimity  pervaded  the  Council — not  a 
•  “  nay”  was  heard  to  a  single  vote  that  was  taken, 
i!  One  thing  only  was  lacking  to  complete  our  joy— 
j  viz.  a  full  and  perfect  representation  of  societies. 
There  wars  certainly  an  inexcusable  remissness  in 
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»liN  llicre  being  but  lliree  Pix  ieiio  wiiliiii  ij  In  art  r«j<»i«;c,  iliat  otberx  may  participate  in  tKe  |  the  power  which  they  evince  to  re’sfst'the  su^cs- 

the  bouiKlarieri  of  i!ic  Association  rcprcx  iuo*!  by  bU>sings  which  accrue  from  “  faith  that  works  by  I  tions  of  the  senses.  In  the  same  proportion  a?  J 
I'.elcaates  in  its  Council.  Rrcilircn  of  the  rcspcc- 1,  lo\c  and  purities  the  heart.”  j  isee  iheni  ca|>able  of  rising  above  the  thraldom  of 

live  "societies,  “these  things  oiiglit  not  so  lo  In.”  ||  To  secure  ilicse  objects,  it  sliould  be  our  )»ecu-  i  iheir^  appetites,  capable  of  that  energy  of  will 
Why  cannot  vou  attend  tiie  me"eting  of  one  (and  ji  litir  tiim  tocxhiliit  ilie  moral  etleci  of  the  doctrine  |  that  gives  the  intellectual  control  over  the  animal 
that'your  own)  Association  iii  a  year,  «t  hast  as|i  which  we  believe,  by  ecuforming  our  lives  lo  the  |  nature.  I  graduate  them  higher  in  the  scale  cl 
well  as  your  miuisters  can  attend  sonte  half  ti  <lo- ;;  precepis  (»f  divine  truth,  .iiid  regulating  tuir  ac-  ■  moral  [tower  and  prospect.  But,  if  in  their  course, 
/en  where  they  have  lo  travel  from  twenty  to  one  tions  by  the  dictates  of  love.  We  shall  thus  pro-  they  manifest  the  clear  preponderance  of  the  ani- 
hundred  niilcs  while  you  would  not  liave  to  travel;  set, i  a  moral  demonstration  ttf  the  trnih  of  our  doc*  mal;  if  sloth,  sensuality,  and  the  inclinatioDs, 
more  than  from  live  »o  thirty  miles  to  alieinl  your  jj  trine,  and  the  sure  evidence  that  this  truth  has  which  have  no  higher  origin  titan  the  senses  sway 
own  ;  and  yet  entirelv  neglect  it  ?  Brethren,  w  here  |j  made  us  free.  Tlieii  shall  we  present  a  moral  them  beyond  the  inlhience  of  advice  and  moral 


[iresentaiioii  III  your  own  Couticil.  vv  e  aiM>  nope  mci  ,  ami  sicauny,  camiousiy  ami  iiinuy  auiieie  can  iie\ er  reacii  mgiicr  worm  amt  success,  man 
yon  will  duly  attend  to  the  subject,  and  at  ilietieM  .  to  virtue,  we  shall  see  that  the  orgaui/.atioa  alrea-  that  which  is  the  blind  award  of  accident.” 

session  of  your  body  tome  prepared  to  act  under- |:<ly  ctreefed,  w  ill  form  a  nucleus  around  w  hich  will  •  «  *  *  •  ^ 

standingly  in  relation  to  the  matter  recoiuiucndcd  ;  clitsler  sister  Associations,  cluirches  anil  societies,  “  After  tl'ose  great  calamities  in  the  dark  ages 
to  your  consideration  at  this  session.  until  “Zion  shad  pul  on  her  Isiautitul  garments,'  which  destroyed  the  traces  of  the  sciences  and 

Per  Order,  D.  Ski-N-nkii.  !|  her  people  be  redeemed  w  ith  judgment  and  lier  I  arts,  men,  pursued  by  terror,  seemed  to  imagine 

-  - -  ;  converts  with  righteousness;”  lier  borders  be  en-  |  that  they  constantly  saw’  malevolent  spirits  flyiug 

Fur  tire  Mu(auire  iiixi  iSTorai..  lorgcd,  011(1  rcjoiciiig  multitudes  flock  into  her  ex-  |  among  the  clouds,  or  w  andering  in  the  depths  of 

Ml.\Lrj’i:s  ur  THE  riiocEEDl.NGS  OF  TIIE  CKNTiiAL  ,  (ended  gilies.  Be  faithful,  he  zealous,  be  active  ill  i  w’ootls.  The  sound  of  strong  wind  and  thunder 
ASSOCIATION  OF  UMVEKSALISTS  OF  MICHIGAN.  ;  good  cause,  and  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  w’ith  !  came  to  their  ear  as  the  voice  of  infernal  divini- 
At  a  meeting,  held  in  Ann  Arbor,  .Tune  1,  IfSlWi, :  all  joy  and  peace  lit  believing.  J.  E.  Holmes,  j  ties,  and  prostrate  w  ith  terror,  they  sought  to  ap- 

jiursuant  to  notice,  for  the  purjiose  of  taking  into  ;,  — . - - :  ;  pease  their  angry  gorls  by  blootly  sacrifices.  In 

consideration  the  propriety  of  organizing  an  As-,  From  “  The  Art  of  being  Happy."  ;  process  of  time,  a  small  number  of  men,  enlighl- 


E.XCERPTS. 

SELKCTED  BV  REV.  J.  M.  AUSTIN. 


liursiiant  to  notice,  lor  the  purjiose  of  taking  luto  ;,  — . - - :  ;  pease  their  angry  gods  by  blootly  sacrifices.  In 

consideration  the  propriety  of  organizing  an  As-,  From  »  The  Art  of  being  Happy."  ;  process  of  time,  a  small  number  of  men,enlighl- 

socialion  of  Universalists,  in  Michigan,  Br.  .lo- •  e.xcerpts.  jcnedbyobscrvation,daredtoraisetheveilbyde- 

«EPH  Howe  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Br.  ./.£. .  selected  bv  bfv  j  m  austin  j  grees,  and  succeeded  in  dissipating  these  terrors 

//olmes.  Clerk.  Upon  deliberation,  it  w'as  ii  •  ■  i .  t  i  by  tracing  the  seeming  prodigies  to  some  of  the 

Kesolved,  That  the  Council  deem  it  exjiedicnt  b)  ,j  rpjjg  phantoms  of  s«- 

to  organize  an  Association,  and  Brs.  N.  Stacy,  ,  extend  succor,  grant  it.  It  can  only  expose  you  i  perg,i,ion  vanished,  and  in  the  light  of  reason,  re- 
H.  Curtis  and  C.  Catter,  were  appointed  a  com- ji  error  that  is  least  subject  to  repentance.  But  g  just  and  beneficent  Divinity  presiding 

miltee  to  draft  and  report  a  Constitution  for  il,c  ij  individuals  w  ho  are  always  over  obedient  nature.” 

governnieat  of  the  same.  Said  committee  report-  lenrlul  ol  being  deceived  by  those  who  solicit  their  *  *  »  *  * 

cd  a  Constitution,  which  was  adopted.  «««««««  “Neverwouldinenhaveexchangedtheirna- 

Br.  N.  Stacywas  appointed  Standing  Clerk,  and  I'  .  ,  ..  .,  ,  tiiral  eonvictions,  their  internal  aspirations,  theii 

Brs.  William  Lixirnis,  A.  H.  Curtis  and  Guy  Car-  :  louring  peat  calamities,  «  >e  natural  equality  i„stioc(ive  hopes  of  immorialitv,  for  the  lurid  and 


perstition  vanished,  and  in  the  li|[ht  of  reason,  re¬ 
vealed  a  just  and  beneficent  Divinity  presiding 
over  obedient  nature.” 


cd  a  Constitution,  which  was  adopted.  «««««««'  “Neverwouldinenhaveexchangedtheirna- 

Br.  N.  Stacywas  appointed  Standing  Clerk,  and  I'  .  ,  ..  .,  ,  tiiral  eonvictions,  their  internal  aspirations,  their 

Brs.  William  Lixirnis,  A.  H.  Curtis  and  Guy  Car-  :  louring  peat  calamities,  »  >e  natural  equality  i„sti„c,ive  hopes  of  immortality,  for  the  lurid  and 
peiiter.  Esq.,  a  committee  of  discipline  for  the  eii- li  n*  .  When  a  desiruc-  deceptive  glare  of  infidelity,  if  religious  views 

suing  year.  i;  '>ve  conflagration  is  sweeping  along  a  city,  there  disfigured  by  being  combined  with 


Resolved,  unanimously,  to  grant  a  letter  of  fel- distinctions,  no  animosities,  among  the  the  grossest  errors  and  preiudices'l” 

Jowship  to  Br.  Richard  Thornton,  and  to  confer  *  *  *  * 

ordination  on  Br.  A.  H.  Curtis,  by  Council,  at  any  |!  Enemies  liirget  their  hatred,  and  jiartisans  “Wlien,  in  the  clear  light  of  reason,  I 


look  upoa 


future  time  he  may  designate.  i'  pufbes.  1  he  rich  and  jioor  py  out  together.  All  creation,  on  the  star-spangled  firmament,  and  the 

That  the  Association  hold  semi-annuiil  1  and  aid  each  othp.  ilisfptune  has  broken  j  glory  of  God’s  works,  I  should  as  soon  doubt  my 
meetings  the  ensuing  year,  and  that  tlie  next  meet-  i!  uu^’n  the  separating  barriers  of  pride  and  I'^p*  jiown  existence,  as  the  perfect  wisdom  and  gobd- 


ing  be  held  at  Adrian,  Lenawc  county,  on  the  first  !l ®bch  other  good  and  equal.  |  ness  of  the  author  of  my  being.  All  religioo, 

Wednesday  and  following  Thursday  in  October  -  »♦*****»  j  wliicli  does  not  strengthen  our  confidence  in  this, 

next.  I|  “Whoever  philosophically  considers  the  consti-  I  must  be  a  dreary  illusion.  Horrible  dreams,  <la- 

Ap|>oitited  Br.  Holmes  to  prepare  the  minutes  tution  of  the  human  mind — how  much  we  are  the  j  ting  their  origin  from  the  associations  of  childhood, 
for  the  press,  and  accompany  the  same  with  re- 1' creatures  of  our  circumstances,  how  much  w  e  are  I  and  the  rant  of  wild  and  visionary  ministers,  may 
marks,  with  a  request  that  they  be  published  in  j  blown  about  by  impulse  and  passion,  the  dimness  |  sometimes  trespass  upon  our  thoughts.  But  every 
the  Magazine  and  Advocate,  and  the  Herald  of,  of  our  mental  vision  upon  most  suhjeets,  the  nar-  |  rational  mind  must  finally  settle  to  repose  in  that 
Truth.  .Joseph  Howe,  A/oi/erator.  •!  row  limit  which  separates  between  truth  and  false-  |  glorious  persuasion  which  instantly  irradiates  the 


J.  E.  Holmes,  Clerk. 


row  limit  which  separates  between  truth  and  lalse-  |j  glorious  persuasion  which  instantly  irrad 
hood,  right  ami  wrong,  and  moreover,  that  we  |i  moral  universe  with  perennial  sunshine 


MINISTERS  prese.nt  I  ouFselves  vlcw  evcry  thing  llirougii  the  coloring  of  Z,or</  reigneth  ;  let.  the  earth  rejoice P  In  this  or 

*  '  T-k  o  u"  1 11  p  'lour  pride  and  prejudite — will  perceive  at  once,  !  any  other  world,  in  our  present,  or  any  other  forms 

•N.  fcjtacy,  Ann  Arbor  ;  D.  K.  Biddleeoim  Ber-  i  ,|,at  under  all  circumstances  of  error,  and  even  of  of  conscious  being,  we  may  advance  upon  the  un- 
rysburg,  Ohio;  K.  Townsend,  V  ictor,  N.  i . ;  A.  men  are  quite  as  worthy  of  pity,  as  ofvin-  |  explored  scenes,  with  a  full  confidence  that  we 

H.  Curtis,  Adrian,  .1.  Lockwood,  lecumseh  ;  R.  dletive  hl.ame.  A  little,  cold,  .selfish  mind  inva-  i  can  never  travel  beyond  the  beneficence  and  equi- 

riiorntoii  and  J.  E.  Holmes.  j  riably  finds  much  matter  for  bitter  censure  in  ty  of  the  infinite  mind.” 

LAY  DELEGATES  PBE3E.NT,  '  cvcry  act,  that  according  to  his  own  chart,  is  an  Duncers.  Mass. 

.T.  Howe,  E.  L.  Fuller,  L.  L.  Follett,  C.  Car-  •'•'‘''■ralion.  Nothing  so  decidedly  marks  a  gener-  '  From  the  Gospel  Suy. 

ler,  W.  Loomis,  Joseph  Johns,  Caleb  Wheeler,  i'  y*  '’I*;'  "‘’I*'?’  enlightened  and  phi-  hope  sure. 

Levi  Hiscock.  .  losopliic  spirit,  , as  the  disposition  to  be  indulgent  Christian  hope  is  sure.  But  how  can  this  be  if 

Sermons  were  preached  bv  Brs  Biddlecom  '  '"i  construction  ot  the  vievvs  and  conduct  of  j  endless  salvation  is  conditional  ?  Man  is  frail,  sia- 

ocrmo.is  were  pr^cncu  uy  nrs.  JiKiaiecom, ,  and  to  interpret  all  by  the  comment  ot  pal-  ,  ,1  an,i  varvinc.  To-dav  he  mav  be  meek  and 

Townsend.  Holmes,  Curtis  and  Stacy.  ^  ,,,,e„ever  the  case  will  admit  |  .Vuem,  ,o?m.frrow  proS  and  sinful!  Tfithcre 

^*1**'^*^*'  l'“*  them.’  ^  ^  fore,  his  salvation  depends  upon  his  own  goodness, 

Brethren  of  the  Fatth  By  the  above  condensed  .  *  liow  can  it  be  called  swre  Nothing  resting  upen 

nvinufes,  you  will  perceive  that  an  Association,  “  If  yon  would  lonn  the  subliinest  conceptions  manissiire.  Hence  when  the  nronhet  w’ould  cive 


LAY  DELEGATES  PBE3E.NT, 

J.  Howe,  E.  L.  Fuller,  L.  L.  Follett,  C.  Car¬ 
ver,  W.  Loomis,  Joseph  Johns,  Caleb  Wheeler, 
Levi  Hiscock. 

Sermons  were  preached  by  Brs.  Biddlecom, 
Tow’nsend,  Holmes,  Curtis  and  Staev. 


From  the  Gospel  iSuy. 

HOPE  SURE. 

Christian  hope  is  sure.  But  how  can  this  be  if 


-  ^  ii.iiuiiiuiiii  ivimiin,  i iit  nisi  « iii  aiiiiiii  |  pemtcnt,  to-iiiorrow  proud  and  sinful.  If,  thcre- 

^*1**'^*^*'  l'“*  them.’  ^  ^  j  fore,  his  salvation  depends  upon  his  own  goodness, 

Brethren  of  the  Faith  By  the  above  condensed  .  *  I  liow  can  it  be  called  swre  Nothing  resting  upon 

minutes,  you  will  perceive  that  an  Association,  “  If  you  would  lonn  the  subliinest  conceptions  Hence  when  the  prophet  w’ould  give 

of  Uiiiversalists  is  organized — that  measures  nrc  j,  of  the  eiornal  and  iinderived  happiness  of  the  Deity,  j  the  most  striking  idea  of  God’s  iinirnitability  .and 

adopted,  to  call  together  the  friends  of  the  cause  cultivate  dispositions  to  oblige,  and  seize  occasions  j  veracity,  he  says _ God  is  not  man  that  he  should 

of  Gospel  truth  for  the  purpose  of  counsel  and  re-  j  to  servo  and  benefit  your  fellow-beings.  If  you  Ue^' nor  the  sonofman  that  he  should  repent.  Man, 
ligioiis  improvement.  The  literal  wilderness  of^l  would  imagine  more  impressive  ideas  of  the  tor-  then,  is  far  from  being  an  emblem  of  stabilitv. 
this  rising  State  is  fast  budding  and  blossoming —  inents  of  demons  than  poets  have  dreamed,  muse  Of  course,  if  salvation  rests  on  him  it  is  not  sure  * 
is  hcginniiig  to  yield  to  the  industry  of  the  luis-|,iipon  injnrios,  cultivate  envy  and  revenge,  and  consequently,  the  hope  of  it,  is  not  sure.— 

band  man,  and  the  soil  to  put  forth  its  fruits  for  0111  wish  yon  had  the  bolts  of  the  thundcrer,  only  Hence  salvation  cannot  be  eondilumal  •  but  it  must 
satisfaction.  .4nd  we  trust  every  believer  in  God’s !'  that  you  might  hurl  them  upon  your  foes.  If  you  ;  unchantrinw  faithfulness  of  God.  Hope 

impartial  grace  and  efficient  goixlness,  ftels  that  he  !i  would  experience  the  eternal  gnawings  ol  the  viil-  j  tJjercfore,  is  as  sure  as* God  is  faithful.  Well  then* 
is  called  upon,  by  the  fruitful  seasons  with  which  |  lure,  allow  yourself  in  the  constant  indulgence  of  ji  f^ay  it  be  called,  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  both  sure 
his  heart  is  made  glad,  as  well  as  by  all  the  benig- !  your  temper.”  \  and  steadfast.  ' 

nity  of  Heaven,  to  grow  in  moral  righteousness,  |  a  *  ■*  *  »  1 

and  keep  pace  in  religious  improvement  with  the  ,  “I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  measuring  i  The  profane  swearer  sins  for  nothing,  upon  no 
progress  around  Iiim.  Also,  lo  spread  as  far  as  i|  the  cliaracter,  mental  power  and  prospects  of  the  ■  temptation,  for  no  credit ;  unless  it  be  a  credit  doJ 
possible,  by  his  exertions,  the  trutli  that  makes  his  young,  who  are  brought  under  my  observation,  by  to  be  believed. 
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niAOAZINK  AND  ADVOCATE.  | 

A.  B.  GHOSH,  V.  SKINNER,  AND  S.  R.  SMITH,  EDITORS.  | 

Utica,  Saturday,  Jumk  25,  1836.  ! 

DEVOTION  OF  NATURE.  I 

Who  is  there  in  the  wide  universe  of  God,  possessing  |j 
eommon  intellect  and  coinnion  feeling,  that  can  coiiteni-  j 
plate  on  the  ever  v.arying  and  ever  attractive  charms  of  | 
nature,  without  any  emotions  of  pleasure  derived  there-  , 
from,  or  of  gratitude  and  devotion  to  their  great  Antlior!  | 
The  feathered  songsters  in  their  aerial  Hight  or  in  their  , 
woody  bowers,  the  finny  tribes  that  plough  the  mighty  || 
main  or  dart  along  the  limped  waters  of  the  purling  rill,  ii 
tlie  cattle  ranging  over  our  thousand  hills  or  grazing  || 
through  our  wide  spread  vallies,  all  speak  forth  their  joy  !  j 
of  e.xistence  and  inspire  devotion  in  the  heart  of  observ-  jj 
ing  man.  The  rolling  seasons  of  the  changing  year,  the  1 
fragrant  fiowrets  of  the  smiling  Spring,  the  rich  green  ; 
garment  of  the  Summer’s  day,  the  Autumn’s  golden  i 
treasures  pouring  in,  and  Winter’s  hoary  honors  inter- 1 
■persed  with  his  long  evenings’  social  cheer,  all  have!i 
their  charms  and  call  forth  admiration  nearly  allied  to 
what  we  call  devotion.  .\nd  then  again,  the  twinkling  : 
atars  that  deck  night's  diadem  above  us,  and  rising  worlds  ' 
that  round  us  move,  in  mystic,  silent,  endless,  glorious  : 
order,  all  declare  a  being  we  call  Father,  and  bespeak 
him  worthy  of  our  adoration. 

Here,  too,  in  all  this  mighty  range  of  nature,  where  i 
countless  objects  meet  the  view,  and  endless  lessons  of 
instruction  rise,  a  hook  is  open  whose  ample  pages  may  J 
be  read  by  all — no  mistranslations  here — no  priest  is  i 
needed  to  explain  the  instructions  which  this  book  con-  ^ 
tains — no  sectaries  need  here  be  formed — no  adverse  dog-  jj 
mas  taught — no  inconsistencies  or  contradictions  here.  ^ 

Thus  talks  the  child  of  nature — thus  speaks  tlie  advo-  !I 
cate  of  a  merely  natural  religion;  and  then  proceeds  to  j 
nay,  “How  glorious  the  light  of  nature!  no  other  light 
is  needed.  How  sublimely  glorious  the  field  of  coiiteni-  ;< 
platiou  open  to  man  !  no  other  field  nr  subject  of  modi-  jj 
tation  will  he  ask  or  seek.”  'I 

Here  are  just  and  unjust,  correct  and  incorrect  ideas, 
promiscuously  thrown  together;  or  e.xcellent  thoughts  j| 
and  principles  carried  to  ultraisin,  and  hence  neces.sarily  i 
to  erroneous  conclusions.  We  agree  with  the  naturalist  i 
in  all  established  facts  and  fundamental  principles :  but 
we  are  not  a  mere  naturalist.  We  .agree  with  nature — 
we  lore  and  admire  nature — we  adore  the  God  of  ii.a-'i 
ture — we  love  to  read  the  book  of  nature,  and  find  rich  || 
and,  varied  and  endless  instruction  in  eveiy  page  of  her  I 
ample  volume,  lint  because  nature’s  book  is  true,  and  ij 
sublime,  and  glorious,  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  iio'j 
other  book  is  true,  and  sublime,  and  glorious;  nor  does  jl 
it  follow  that  this  book  is  sutiicient  and  none  other  is ! . 
needed.  Because  her  light  is  glorious,  itdoes  not  follow  , 
that  there  is  not  a  light  still  more  glorious.  We  would 
not  deny  to  the  mere  naturalist  all  the  light  he  has  or  can  | 
obtain  from  nature.  We  would  not  depreciate  the  value  j 
of  that  light  in  tlie  least;  but  we  would  direct  him,  if  pos- 1| 
sible,  to  a  luminary  who.se  radiance  will  shine  far  beyond  || 
the  beams  of  that  lamp  to  which  alone  he  looks  for  light —  i  | 
not  to  a  light  that  is  contrary  or  opposite  to  his,  but  above  | 
and  beyond  it. 

In  saying,  tlierefore,  that  we  are  not  a  mere  naturalist, 
we  do  not  mean  that  we  are  opposed  to  the.,  religion  of 
nature,  but  that  we  would  aid,  and  exalt,  ajid  sublimate 
the  religion  of  nature  by  new  discoveries,  new  truths, 
new  hopes  and  siiblimer  tliemes  of  contemplation.  We 
will  go  with  the  naturalist  into  the  field  of  nature.  With 
him  will  we  admire  the  beauties  of  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn  and  Winter,  tlie  clothing  of  the  fields,  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  tlie  groves  and  the  gardens,  the  niRsic  of  the 
birds,  the  gushing  of  the  waters,  the  rolling  of  the  ocean, 
the  glittering  of  the  stars  and  the  refulgence  of  tlie  sun 
and  the  moon.  For  us  the  seasons  have  as  many  beau¬ 
ties  and  charms  as  for  him ;  for  us  the  clothing  of  the 
fields  is  as  gay  and  attractive ;  the  fragrance  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  as  great,  as  for  him.  The  music  of  the  feathered 


songsters  is  as  sweet,  and  the  gushing  of  fountains  and  | 
heaving  of  tides  as  interesting  to  us  as  they  can  be  to  him.  j 
And  to  us  the  glories  of  the  sun,  moon  and  st.irs,  and  the 
systems  on  systems  of  worlds  that  ri.se  around  us  in  vast 
unbounded  space,  appear  as  glorious  ami  excite  as  much 
admiration  and  devotion  as  it  is  possible  they  can  to  hiiii.  j. 
But  here  he  must  stop,  while  we  can  go  farther.  Here  j 
his  light  goes  out,  but  ours  still  shines,  and  that  w  ilh  iu-  j 
crea.sing  lustre.  His  light  goes  with  him  to  the  verge  of  | 
the  grave  and  then — goes  out  forever!  It  leaves  him' 
where  most  he  feels  the  need  of  it.  Giirs  shines  brighter  ! 
and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day.  The  light  of  tlie  j 
Chri.stian  believer,  whose  hope  is  anchored  iu  immor-  j 
tality,  I 

“  .\nil  I.Miks  l>e>oiul  the  bounds  of  time. 

When  wliat  wn  now  deplore 

Sliall  ri^tc  in  full  iniinortiil  prime,  ! 

And  bloom  to  fade  no  more,’’  I 


Is  a  lamp  to  his  feet  and  a  light  to  his  path  as  he  ap¬ 
proaches  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  detith— it 
pierces  through  the  gloom  of  th.at  dark  pas.snge  and  shows 
him  beyond  its  murky  shades  an  inheritance  incorrupti¬ 
ble,  undefiled,  and  lh;it  fadeth  nut  away,  reserved  in  he;i- 
veii  lor  him.  It  is  tht;  light  of  the  revelation  of  the  ever 
blessed  God  to  man — it  is  the  glorious  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  It  contradicts  not,  nor 
e.xchuies  the  light  of  nature,  but  shines  beyond  it.  We 
have  tlierefore  all  the  light  w  hich  the  mere  naturalist  has. 
and  one  light  besides,  which  us  far  outshines  his  as  the 
heavens  ouLshine  the  earth  in  glory,  or  us  the  sun  e.x- 
ceeds  in  brightne.ss  the  twinkling  of  tlie  faintest  .star. — 
Nature  inspires  us  with  udmiiution,  gratitude  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  God;  but  revelation,  in  addition  to  this,  teaches 
ii.s  to  call  God  our  Father,  and  inspires  the  heart  with 
strong  hope  and  confidence  and  everlasting  trust. 

It  is  nut  true,  tlierefore,  as  the  mere  naturalist  would 
have  us  believe,  that  no  other  light  but  that  of  nature  is 
needed ;  for  man  wants  and  seeks  a  greater  and  more 
glorious  one,  and  a.spires  after  that  which  nature’s  light 
can  never  reveal.  It  is  not  true  that  he  seeks  no  other 
fiehl  of  contemplation  nor  subject  of  meditation  than 
what  this  world  or  the  mere  light  of  nature  fnriui.h.  For 
his  mind,  immortal  like  its  God,  soars  above  \khile  in  the 
world,  iuid  delights  to  roam  abroad  among  the  star.s.aiid 
fea.st  imaginatiun  amid  worlds  mure  glorious  and  spirits 
more  pure  and  lofty,  and  scenes  of  more  perfect  joy,  and 
drink  in  the  bliss  of  an  immortal  life.  To  ns,  therefore, 
nature  is  lovely  indeed,  and  her  lessons  both  instructive 
and  sublime ;  but  nature’s  God  and  author  is  fur  more 
lovely,  and  his  revelation  contains  lessons  still  more  in¬ 
structive  and  sublime.  Iu  view  of  nature’s  works  and 
nature’s  God  we  may  well  use  the  language  of  the  poet 
and  say, 

“  TIic.su  arc  tliy  glorious  work.'<,  Parent  of  gooil, 
Alim;lily,  tliinc  llii.s  universal  rrainc. 

Thus  wniidrouv  fair;  diyscif  bow  wouilrous  tlieii. 
Unspeakable  win)  sitt'st  above  these  beavens 
To  us  invisible,  or  dioily  seen 
In  these  thy  lower  works;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought  and  power  diviiio.” 


Il 


If  God  is  but  “  dimly  seen  iti  these”  his  “  lower  works,”  j 
yet  his  revelation  a.ssures  us  that  the  time  is  coruing  when  | 
we  shall  “  see  as  we  are  seen  and  know  as  we  are  known.”  ' 

“And  where  He  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy.”  | 

b.  s. 


T  11  E  U  O  .M  M  E  N  T  A  R  V. 

The  esteemed  author  of  the  “  Notes  on  Sacred  Sub¬ 
jects,”  in  a  private  note,  says : — 


“ - begs  to  suggest  to  Rev.  D.  Grosh,  whether  j 

the  ‘  critical  and  creditable  commentury’  which  is  much  | 
wanted,  as  sbited  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Smith,  (curient  vol.,  p.  I 
l‘o9,)  would  not  be  iimsjt  speedily,  tiiid  perliaps  in  the  ‘ 
best  manner,  supplied  by  the  contributions  of  various 
hands.  I.,et  several  writers  select  that  portion  of  the 
Bible  to  which  they  think  they  can  do  the  greatest  jus¬ 
tice,  or  let  a  book  or  more  be  apportioned  to  those 
thought  most  fit,  and  we  are  likely  to  have  a  more  elabo¬ 
rate  work  than  if  the  product  of  one  mind.  To  give 
concistency  to  the  work  of  so  many  minds,  with  views ' 


somewhat  varying,  let  a  general  preface  and  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  several  books  be  prepared  by  the  same  pen. 

A  system  of  general  rules  might  be  made  out  to  which 
each  writer  was  to  adhere,  so  as  to  give  still  more  of  a 
consistent  character  to  this  work.” 

I  give  the  above  suggestion  to  the  public,  believing  it 
most  concerns  the  denomination.  It  is  my  belief,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  aide  coiiipilalion  from  a  number  of  the  best 
commentators  of  all  denominations,  with  the  translation 
of  each,  where  they  difler,  added  in  the  margin  ;  and  the 
translation  of  Wakefield,  or  of  (’amphell  and  Locke,  or 
any  other  for  the  text ;  would  be  a  better  commentary 
than  an  entirely  original  one,  and  would  certainly  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  better  authority  among  our  opposers.  The 
compiler  might  select  the  best  comments  of  any  one,  two, 
or  more — or  give  a  summary  of  their  views  when  they 
were  too  prolix — and  might  add  his  own  opinion  with 
brief  reasons  when  he  deemed  them  erroneous,  or  not 
sullicieutly  clear.  Such  is  the  commentary  I  v%ould  wish 
to  see — a  kind  of  collection  to  give  the  student  many 
books  iu  one.  A.  B.  G. 

THE  U  T  1  1.  I  T  A  R  I  A  N  . 

INTRODL'CTION. 

“  Tliorr  be  many  tUut  say.  Who  » ill  ^buw  us  loiy  gnod  ?" 

Psalm  iv :  li. 

Yes,  Where  is  the  utility  ?  Is,  after  idl,  the  great  epics 
tion  by  which  every  thing  in  politics,  in  iiktuIs,  and  iu 
religion  itself — in  literature,  arts  and  the  sciences,  must 
be  tested.  Mankind  have  a  strong  desire  for  happiness— 
every  faculty  of  body  and  mind  cries  out  for  gratifica- 
I  tion— and  hence  cui  hono  ?  is  the  ipiestion  w  ith  which 
every  new  system,  every  projected  improvement,  every 
alteration  in  moral.s  or  legislation,  is  met.  This  is  well. 
The  caution  that  prompts  the  (p<estion  is  the  wise 
prompting  of  that  most  vyonderful  and  excellent  nature, 
which  God,  in  the  exercise  of  every  attribute  of  his  infi¬ 
nite  giMidiie.ss,  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  oti  his  creature 
man.  1  rejoice  also,  that  the  ipiestion  is  put,  and  inos^ 
happy  shall  I  be,  in  answ  ering  it,  so  far  as  the  subjects 
involved  iu  these  essays >nay  seem  unto  me  to  reipiire. 

;  But,  before  I  enter  into  the  subjects,  permit  a  few  in¬ 
troductory  remarks,  applicable  to  the  ca.se.  There  are 
some  persons,  so  unreasonable  as  to  u.-k  the  question, 
but  refuse  to  hear  the  answer.  They  a.-k,  not  to  be  in- 
stiiicted,  but  to  confound.  They  ask  to  be  nut  answered 
I  hope  none  of  the  readers  of  this  essay,  thus  ask  us  to 
show  them  any  gimd  in  the  subjects  of  the  succeeding 
immhers.  Li  apostolic  times  it  was  consiflered  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  good  and  noble  trait  in  the  Bereaii  Christians  that 
“  they  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  to  see  w  hether”  the 
things  they  heard  preached  were  true.  Are  there  no 
Bercans  among,  our- opposers,  to  patiently  hear  what  we 
have  to  ofl'er  for  their  consideration,  and  then  ccmpaie 
it  with  the  Bible,  to  see  vvlictlier  we  agree  w  ith  its  teacli 
ings  or  not  ?  I  do  hope  and  trust  there  are  mon^siich — 
and  for  such  I  write.  They  w  ill  “  prove  all  things,  and 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.”  Thev  w  ill  obey  Jesus,  by 
searching  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  they  will  learn  on 
I  what  foundation  they  rest  their  hopes  td'  enyovingeterna 
life. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  w  ill  readily  ask  you  to 
,  show  them  any  good  to  be  derived  from  a  belief  of  your 
system ;  and  wlao  will  patiently  hear  your  answer ;  but 
^  who  will  writhe  in  unwillingness  to  hearken  should  you 
,  return  their  own  question  to  their  bosoms.  Now  there 
j  is  not  only  inconsistency,  but  there  is  dishonesty  and 
j  cowardice  in  this  conduct.  For  surely  he  who  will  ask 
1  you  a  question,  expecting  your  answer,  and  will  not  per. 

I  niit  yon  to  ask  him  the  same  question,  or  refuse  to  an- 
1  sweritwhen  it  is  asked,  dues  not  do  unto  you  as  he  would 
be  done  by.  Con.sequently  he  is  unfair — unjust  to  you. 
.\nd  why  will  he  not  be  willing  to  receive  and  answer 
I  the  question  ?  Is  it  not  fqr  fear  that  he  cannot  answer 
I  it — that  his  system  is  of  so  little  benefit  that  it  suggest* 

'  no  answer  to  his  mind  ?  If  so,  is  there  not  cowardice  in 
j  his  refusal  ?  Yes ;  there  is !  and  it  is  the  worst  of  cowar- 
I  dice — for  it  borders  very  nearly  on  the  confines  of  bigotry 
•r  hypocrisy  in  many  cases.  Bigotry,  in  holding  to  a. 
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i^Vangelical  magazine  and  gospel  advocate 


isvKteiu  without  adequate  and  satisfactorj'  reiwm.'i  fordoing  | 
!io — or  livpoci'isy>itt  professing  to  believe  wlmf  is  believed, 
Mini  Iviiowii,  and  filt  to  be  iinlefeiisible. 

4  trust  the  imiiiber  of  siicli  will  be  but  small  .-imong  till  ' 
who  may  peruse  these  articles.  And  I  rejoice  in  ibo  be-  ;i 
lief  that  c;very  day  is  Ics-eiiing  the  numbers  of  siicli 
among  t!;e  I’rotc'stanl  Cliristians  of  America.  -May  they  !! 
soon  be  reduced  to  the  cplanlify  c.xpressed  by  that  iiisi"- 1! 
nilicant  mark,  called  a  cypher!  Kendci.  act  not  wiih 
them— if  yon  do,  see  that  your  mind  is  clear  on  the  rea- ; 
son  yon  shall  give  for  doing  so.  that  yonr  conscicitcc  may  ji 
accpiityon  of  all  blame  on  the  score  of  cowardice,  bigoti  f 
orhypociisy.  il 

(yne  more  class  I  shall  address,  before  I  close  my  pre¬ 
face — that  is,  the  class  composed  of  tho.se  who  oppose  all 
utilitarians,  because  they  can  see  no  utility  in  the  iinpii-  ; 
ries  or  labois  of  this  m.itter-of-fact,  money -worth-seeking  j 
people.  These  niiti-utilitarians,  having  oppositiveness  ■ 
exceedingly  small  in  their  dispositions  if  not  in  their 
craninms,  and  the  love  of  darkness  rather  than  light, 
wonderfully  large  in  their  spiritual  tempeiaments,  are  | 
very  zealously  opposed  to  all  discussion  and  controver.sy  , 
on  particular  religions  subjects.  Yon  will  find  this  class 
among  skeptics,  I’artialists  and  Universali.sts.  Tine —  | 
this  wonderfully  pacific  disposition  is  limited  in  its  sjihere 
of  action,  for  on  other  subjects  its  posse.s.sor  is  wonder- , 
fully  combative.  l! 

Take  a  Universalist  who  is  seeking  the  custom  of  his 
Partialist  neighbor — or  a  female  that  has  been  admitted 
into  what  is  termed  “  good  society”  among  the  loudly 
professing  religionists — or  one  who  has  a  riidi  I’artailisf 
bachellor  uncle  or  maiden  aunt  a  member  of  some  "Or¬ 
thodox”  cominniiioii — and  what  setisitive  beings  yon  will  |j 
find  them  to  he  on  the  subject  of  religions  doctrin(!s ! 
TIk'v  <‘an  see  no  use  in  discussing  those  subjects — it ' 
does  no  good — it  only  creates  distnriiance — they  really 
wish  jH'ople  would  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  be-  , 
lief  of  other  people  !  ^ 

Or  go  to  a  I'artialist  who  will  wage  an  everlasting 
wordy  war  on  the  all-eiigro.-siiig,  all  imporlant  subjects 
of  cbnrcli  govcriiment.  wlietlicr  it  should  be  I’rcsbylcrian,  : 
Congregational  or  episcopal — or  on  the  encharisl.  wheth¬ 
er  the  bread  should  be  leavened  or  unleavened ;  or 
whether  vve  should  use  wine,  cider,  raisin  water  or  but¬ 
ter-milk — or  on  bai)t:sm,  wbelber  it  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  sprinkling,  poiiritig  or  immersion  ;  to  infatits  or 
to  adults  only — go  to  sncli  a  one,  and  attack  the  belief 
of  endless  wo,  and  he  will  open  his  eyes  in  wonder  at 
yonr  presumption  in  tionbling  him  with  siicli  snhjects ! 
What  good  can  it  ilo  to  agitate  that  subject !  : 

(iooil,  easy,  pc.ace-loving  souls!  they  are  for  making  | 
no  distill  banco  about  doctrines.  They  want  every  one 
to  grow  np  with  just  such  opinions  as  their  parents  were  .! 
pleased  to  impart  to  them,  without '.ronbling  others,  or|: 
being  troubled  by  them  in  return.  They  would  have  j 
people  go  to  church,  sleep  through  the  humdrum  ser¬ 
mon,  and  return  home,  praising  the  minister  for  “  a  good 
soul  that  never  distnihs  nobody  with  controversy  and  ,| 
scolding.”  !l 

In  short,  to  conclude  this  introduction,  they  a.sk,  "Who 
will  show  IIS  any  good”  in  religions  discussion — in  re¬ 
plying  to  the  objections  of  opposors?  And  having  at! 
last  driven  them  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  use  the  j 
rptestion  at  the  heginniiig  of  this  article,  I  will  answer 
the  qtie.sfion  briefly,  for  their  satisfaction.  |i 

That  there  is  a  nece.ssity  and  utility  in  our  discussing 
important  religions  principles,  will,  1  think,  be  evident, ! 
when  we  consider  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed  i 
in  the  religions  and  irreligious  world.  Christians  gene-  | 
rally,  or  at  least  commonhj,  refuse  to  consider  us  as  Chris- ! ; 
tian.s — deem  us  a  kind  of  cunningly  concealed  and  by- 1 1 
pocritic  infidels,  who,  under  the  mere  mask,  pretence  |! 
and  profession  of  religion,  are  artfully  engsiged  in  sap-lj 
ping  the  foundations  of  all  religion  and  morality.  And  Ij 
unfortunately  for  us  and  them,  their  snpicions  have  some-  ;| 
times  been  strengthened  by  finding  among  our  public 
teachers  an  occasional  betraying  Judas,  a  denying  Peter  {! 
or  a  skeptical  Thomaa— «r  by  seeing  among  our  piivate 


I  members  some  who  say  “  Lord,  Lord,”  hut  do  not  the 
‘  works  of  his  righteousness— or  whose  lukewarmness  and 
indilfereiice,  show  that  the  head,  rather  than  the  heait, 

'  has  embraced  our  holy  and  blessed  faith. 

Tims,  are  we  regarded  by  oiir  fclIow-CViristians — and 
how  are  we  regarded  by  tho.se  with  whom  they  class  ns? 

I  tjenerally,  or  at  least  commonly,  skeptics  unite  in  con- ' 

!  dcmiiiiigonrdoctrincs,  knowingthat  if  found  in  the  llihle, 
it  must  be  abo\e  nnitli  of  their  ridicule,  and  iintonched 
by  nearly  all  their  arguments.  They  consider  us  as 
I  Christians  who  are  only  professedly  or  half  way  liberal —  ; 
Christians  in  snpersiilioiis  credulity  and  slavish  adhc- . 

;  reiice  to  the  antiquated  notions  of  a  supreme  Being,  his  ' 
revelation  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  sending  of  his  Son  onr  ' 
Saviour  to  he  onr  best,  greatest  instructor  and  pattern.  ' 

;  But  in  all  el.se  they  may  be  willing  to  call  us  liberal, 
j  moaning,  probably,  in  tlieir  sense  of  tlie  term.  j 

Thus  regarded  on  both  .sides,  the  question  is  asked  us 
by  onr  Partialist  brethren,  “  Wliat  good  is  there  in  yonr  ! 
liberality — in  yonr  adherance  -to  a  part  and  yonr  rejec- 
!  tion  of  the  ret’  ainder  of  our  doctrines  ?  While  onr 
skeptical  brethren  may  ask  ns.  What  good  there  can  be 
in  rejecting  what  they  deem  a  part  of  the  doctrines  of 
!  the  Bible,  viz.,  an  endless  hell  and  a  semi-umnipotent 
devil,  and  in  holding  to  an  intelligent  supreme  Being  and 
a  universal  heaven  of  holinc.ss  and  bliss. 

\  Nor  is  it  in  .satisfying  these  inquiries  of  onr  opposers 
that  an  investigation  of  first  important  principles,  will  he 
useful.  By  fretpient  attention  to  them,  and  the  reasons 
by  which  they  are  established  in  onr  minds,  they  become 
a  necessaiy  jiart  of  all  onr  mental  relations  and  associa¬ 
tions;  and  tlnm,  when  body  and  mind  grow  faint  and 
j  weak,  in  sickness  or  decay,  olitrndiiig  doubts,  and  faint 
hearted  fears  v,  itii  respect  to  their  truth  v^  ill  have  no 
power.  For  then  shall  we  think  the  thoughts  of  onr  ri'a- 
son’s  greatest  strength,  and  hclicve  and  feel,  as  by  intni- 
,  tion,  the  salnlary  triilhs  and  evidences  of  truth  which 
^  patient  research,  and  calm  and  labored  inquiry  |>lanted 
til  miy  in  onr  niiderstaiidiiigs.  And  surely  sticli  great  and 
liapjiy  results  cannot  be  unworthy  of  onr  prc'smit  rare. 

:  'J’lieso  reasons  must  snfliec  for  the  present.  Ollier 

reasons  will  suggest  and  develope  themselves  as  we  pui¬ 
sne  the  subject.  In  my  next,  1  shall  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  skeptic.  B.  (L  ! 

Tin;  t MVi  USAl.lsT  ClitCI  I.ATIXG  F.A.MIIA  Ullll.MlY. 

The  first  number  of  this  work,  noticed  prospectively 
a  few  weeks  sineo,  lias  just  come  to  band.  It  fotiUins 
octavo  page.s,  siitelied  in  a  cover,  and  is  published  at 
Baltimore,  Md.  Kev.  L.  S.  F.verctt,  Lditor  and  Pub- 
■  lislier.  The  number  before  us,  contains  the  first  six  let- ' 
tersiiml  rejdies  to  them  of  a  discussion  on  tire  subject  of 
Uiiiversalism,  between  Rev.  R.  J.  Breckenridge  and 
'  Rev.  L.  y.  F.verctt.  This  discu.-sioti  is  cliaracterised  by 
tlie  most  base  insinmitions,  vile  cidumiiies  and  abusive  ' 
I  epithets  on  the  part  of  -Mr.  Breckenridge,  the  Piesbyte-  ^ 
tian  adversary  of  rnivcrsalism ;  and  by  his  usual  terse-! 
ness,  energy  and  pith,  ocrasionally  interspersed  with  a  | 
!  little  of  bis  acenstomed  pleasantry  as  an  ofl’.set  to  the  cx- 
'  treme  acrimony  and  bitterness  of  his  opponent,  on  the  | 
part  of  Br.  F.verett,  the  defender  of  the  system.  Br  F..  is 
well  calenlatfd  to  eoiidm  t  a  discussion  of  this  character ;  i 
and  ill  this  case  lie  has  but  to  bold  np  his  opjioneiil  in 
the  attitude  of  a  niiiror,  in  wliirli  he  may  see  the  defor- 1 
niily  of  his  system  and  the  malignity  with  which  it  has 
'  imbued  his  own  heart,  so  faitlifnlly  reflected  as  to  make 
^  any  man  lilnsb  w  illi  shame  and  cotifii.sion,  excepting  a 
thoroiigli  going  Calvinist,  “dyed  in  tlie  wool,"  who  is  | 
lully  bent,  let  the  coiistipienre  he  what  it  may,  on  a 
praetieal  exemplifieation  of  the  doctrine  of  "  final  per- : 
severance.”  .\ml  that  even  Mr.  Breckenridge  is  ashamed 
when  seen  in  so  correct  a  mirror,  is  evinced  by  the  fact, 
that  he  is  publishing  and  circulating  by  itself, /ns  s'uh 
oii/jt  of  the  controversy,  lie  dare  not  have  both  sides 
seen  together.  This  tells  the  story  as  to  where  con- 
scietiec  assures  him  the  strength  of  argument  lies.  ! 

We  wish  Br.  Everett  abundant  success  in  liis  under- , 
taking,  and  hope  the  Universalist  Circulating  Family  | 
Library  vyill  receive  an  extensive  and  enduring  patron¬ 


age.  It  can  liardly  fail  of  being  very  acceptable  and  useful 
to  the  L  niversulist  public,  especially  at  the  South,  where 
it  is  often  diflicult,  or  even  impossible,  for  our  friends  to 
procure  such  works  in  defence  of  Universalism  as  are 
to  be  republished  in  the  Library,  We  close  this  notice 
by  giving  the  following  extract  from  the  prospectus. 

D.  S. 

The  work  will  be  issued  in  monthly  numbers,  of 
at  least  tliirty-iwu  pages,  octavo,  on  a  fair  type, 
ami  good  paper,  of  medium  size,  and  aflcirded  to 
yearly  subscribers  at  one  dollar  fur  twelve  nuiii- 
liers,  or  by  ilie  single  number  at  twelve  and  a  half 
rents — payable  in  all  cases  in  advance. 

The  eoiilroversy  between  R.  J.  Breckenridge 
and  tlie  Editor,  will  be  republished  entire  in  the 
two  first  numbers.  The  next  will  commence  Smith 
on  Uivine  Government.  As  the  work  progresses, 
other  standard  books,  valuable  sermons,  and  labtir- 
eil  essays  worthy  of  jireservation  will  be  printed 
in  regiihir  order;  and,  should  suitable  encourage¬ 
ment  be  given,  we  shall  continue  on,  until  subscri¬ 
bers  will  have  a  complete  Library,  in  neat  and 
uniform  setts,  suitably  covered  to  be  preserved  for 
many  years,  and  in  a  form  convenient  for  binding 
into  volumes. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  plan  will  meet 
with  u.mvkrs.al  .APPROB.ATiox.  It  will  enable  OUT 
friends,  throughout  the  United  States,  to  obtain, 
FOR  Li;ss  TiiA.N  HALF  THE  usi  AL  price,  entire  vo¬ 
lumes  of  invaluable  books;  and,  as  the  “Univer- 
salisi  Circulating  Family  Library”  will  assume 
the  form  anil  character  of  a  periodical  paper,  it  can 
be  sent  to  subscribers  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
and  will  cost  ilicm  nomoretlian  the  usual  postage 
on  Magtizines. 

A  (J  K  X  T  S  . 

Alien  Sisson,  I'.  M.,  3Iancliestcr — Jesse  Babeo<;k, 
Scipio — Dr.  II.  M.  Ciiuves,  Horse  Heads,  and  Isaac 
.Slater.  Jr.,  Fort  ^V'ayne,  (Ind..)  will  in  future  act  as 
agents  for  this  paper  in  their  respective  vicinities. 

O’  Br.  Thompson,  of  the  *'  Christian  Pilot.”  is  iu. 
formed  ibut  the  Magazine  and  Advocate  has  been  regu¬ 
larly  mailed  for  that  ollice.  If  he  will  inform  us  what 
minibers  are  missing  we  will  clieerfidly  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency. 

— 

THE  IXIVEKSAI.I.sT  REGISTER  AXD  AI..MANAC 
FOR  Ie37. 

The  publishers  of  the  Universalist  Register  and  Aiii.a- 
nac  have  coiiclmled,  agreebly  to  the  .suggestion  bf  their 
breiliren,  to  reduce  the  price  otie-lialf  on  tlie  copy  fir 
1S:57.  The  size  of  the  work  will  be  somewhat  lessened, 
but  it  will  contain  not  only  full  and  correct  statistics  of 
I  the  denomination,  but  also  much  edifying  and  interesting 
matter  pertaining  to  Universalism.  We  shall  put  the 
wholesale  price  so  low  as  to  make  it  an  object  to  tho®** 
who  ptircliase  by  the  quantity.  It  will  be  published  early 
in  .Inly  next.  Orders  for  the  above  may  be  addressed  to 
A.  B.  Grosli, Utica;  or  Whiston and  Sanderson,  Geneva. 

trV/ifCM,  June  ISlki.  Whiston  and  Sa.miersox. 

S  T  A  X  D  I  X  G  X  O  T  I  C  E  . 

I  The  F.xeeiilive  ComiMittee  of  tlic  Clinton  Liberal  Iii- 
j  stitulc  respectfully  solicit  doiiatiniis  of  one  dollar,  »r  uf- 
I  tnirds,  from  all  the  friends  of  unsectarian  education,  fir 
'  the  use  of  said  Institiitioii. 

*„*  Remittances  can  be  made  to  this  oilice,  by  any  of 
onr  agents,  in  the  same  letters  containing  money  for  us. 
i  ami  will  be  paid  over  immediately  to  Br.  Skiiinei.  and 
I  cknowledged  in  the  paper.  F.ditors. 

i  ivotic'es. 

There  will  he  preaching  on  the  first  Siinday  in  July, 
by  Br.  Newell  at  Marshall — Br.  Grosh  at  New-Hart- 
ford  — Br.  S.  R.  Smith  at  Madison — Br.  C.  B.  Brown 
at  Oswego. 

There  will  be  preaching  on  the  second  Sunday  in  July, 
hv  Br.  Grosh  at  Cedarville — Br.  Newell  at  Paine  s 
Hollow,  and  atNewville  at  4.  P.  .M. — Br.  C.  B.  Brown 
at  Palermo. 

LETTERS  CONTAIXI.XG  RE.MITTANCES. 

Rtrtired  at  this  Ofiff.  for  the  treck  ending  on  ff'ednesdatf  lest. 

P  .M,  Baiiihriilge,  for  R  S  V  and  T  P — E  T  B,  Gene^eo,  for  A  K, 
R  S,  J  C  and  J  B— I  S  jr.  Fort  Wayne,  (Ind.)  for  self  and  J  W. 

I  INSTITUTE. 

I  J  P  A,  Westmoreland,  and  R  G  and  lady,  New-Hartford,  eaih^ 

'  $1— S  S,  Salisbury,  |3— D  K,  Newnrk.  f  1. 
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For  ibe  Magazine  aod  Advocate. 
CONSOLATIONS  TO  BELIEVERS. 

BY  MRS.  Z.  PORTER. 

Thy  beautifnl  i^armeiits,  O  Zion !  assume) 

The  day  star  hath  risen,  thy  path  to  iilume  ; 

Thy  night  hath  been  dreary,  but  joyous  the  morn, 

No  longer  sit  roouraing,  afflicted— ‘forlorn. 

Thy  son.  from  alar,  and  tUy  daughters  among, 

Triumphant  return,  and  require  a  new  song. 

They’ve  bowed  low  their  heads,  aud  their  harps  were  iin.trnng. 
While  long  on  the  willows  neglected  they  hung. 

In  robes  of  salvation  thou'rt  made  to  rejoice ; 

Come,  sing  of  his  righteousness,  lift  up  thy  voice! 

Lo!  thousands  of  harps,  with  thy  voices  shall  join, 

For  God  is  thy  glory,  arise  thou  and  shine ! 

Thy  walls  are  salvation,  thy  gates  are  all  praise, 

Thou’lt  need  not  the  sun,  or  the  moon's  paler  rays. 

Thy  God  is  a  light  everlasting  to  thee, 

{Released  from  thy  bondage,  behold!  thou  art  free! 

THy  watchmen  arc  stationed,  with  banners  displayed. 

Thy  walls  to  defend— they’re  in  armor  arrayed  ; 

They  cease  not  to  cry  in  the  strength  of  their  might, 
“Came,  joy  in  salvation,  and  busk  in  its  light!’’ 

Then  haste  through  thy  gates,  thou  beloved  of  the  Lord. 
Who  hath  sworn  by  liis  strength,  his  unchangeahle  word. 
That  thou  should’st  to  kingdoms  and  nations  give  birth — 
Thy  glory  become  a  sweet  praise  in  the  earth. 

Thou  art  to  thy  God  a  most  valued  gem. 

In  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  art  a  rich  diadem  ; 

Array  thee  in  garments  of  splendor  divine. 

The  bridegroom  appeareth,  arise,  thou,  and  shine  ’ 
Hendtrton,  Jtffersov  county. 

SATURDAY  .NIGHT. 

.Sweet  to  the  soul  the  parting  ray. 

Which  ushers  placid  evening  in ; 

A’^hen  with  the  still  expiring  day. 

The  Sabbath’s  peaceful  hours  begin. — 

How  gratefni  to  the  anxious  breast. 

The  sacred  hours  of  holy  rest ! 

I  love  the  blush  of  vernal  bloom. 

When  morning  gilds  night's  suiien  tea.' 

And  dear  (o  me  tlie  mournful  gloo:a 
Of  Autnmn,  Sabbath  of  the  year  ; 

But  purer  pleasures,  joys  sublime, 

.Await  the  dawn  of  holy  time.  ; 

Hushed  is  (he  tumult  of  this  day, 

Aud  worldly  cares  and  business  cease. 

While  soft  the  vesper  breezes  play. 

To  hymn  the  glad  return  of  peace — 

O  season  blest !  O  moments  given, 

To  turn  tbo  vagrant  thoughts  to  heaven  ! 

What  though,  involved  in  lurid  niglit. 

The  loveliest  forms  in  nature  fade  ; 

Yet  mid  the  gloom  shall  heavenly  light,_ 

With  joy  the  contrite  heart  pervade. 

O  then,  great  Source  of  light  divine. 

With  beams  ethereal  gladden  mine. 

Oft  os  this  hallowed  hour  shall  ceme, 

O  raise  my  thoughts  from  earthly  tilings. 

And  bear  them  to  my  heavebly  home, 

On  living  faith’s  immortal  wings  - 
’Till  the  last  gleam  of  life  decay, 

In  one  eternal  Sadbath  day! 

LADIF.  S’  PETITIO.N8. 

We  copy  tlie  follow  ing  just  niid  pertinent  remarks  ttf 
(tie  Eriitor,  from  the  April  numliur  of  .Mrs.  HafeV  Ame- 
rieaii  Ladies’  Magazine,  where  they  are  snhjoined  as  a 
note  to  a  notice  of  the  Boston  Ladies’  Peace  society : — 
“  We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  icmarking,  that  we 
have  never  appro, ved  “1  ladies’  allowing  their  names  to 
appear  on  petitions  for  the  redress  of  public  grievances; 
nor  has  our  name  ever  been  given  to  such  a  list.  Not 
that  in  all  cases  we  would  discourage  our  sex  from  open 
and  organized  efforts  to  influence  public  opinion;  but 
we  think  they  should  limit  their  exertions  to  those  objects 
which  may  bo  obtained  vvithout  exciting  political  and  civil 
dissentiuns  in  the  nation.  For  instance,  we  think  it 
would  be  perfectly  proper  for  ladies  lo  present  a  mciiio- 
rial  to  the  State  Legislature,  or  to  Congress  even,  on  the 
subject  of  female  education,  setting  fortfi  its  neglected 
conditicD,  and  praying  that  more  ample  provision  be 
wade  for  its  support — because  this  sabject  is  one  which 
»iir  sex  is  more  competent  to  feel  and  understand  than 
aien  can  be ;  and  we  diink  the  ofinioBi  ef  aeiMibie  an^ 


intelligent  women,  if  modestly  and  judiciously  expressed,  j! 
would  have  much  influence  wilJi  legislatois  and  men  ge- '! 
^crally,  and  would,  eventually  lead  lotiie  adoption  of  an 
improved  system  of  female  education.  But,  in  tegiird  | 
to  questions  touching  the  government  or  the  physical: 
prosperity  of  the  republic,  women,  in  our  opinion,  ought  j 
not  publicly  to  interfere.  They  cnniiut  vote  lo  amend  ' 
the  laws,  nor  have  they  strength  to  compel  their  execii-  j 
tion.  VVhatever  knowledge  or  inflnenee  they  may  po.s- 1 
sess,  should  he  directed  lo  promote  righteous  principles,  | 
and  encourage  perseverance  in  just  and  patriotic  niea-  i 
siires,  among  those  men  w  ith  wIujhi  ihey  .ire  connected  I 
in  private  liic.  If  a  lady  cannot,  in  this  way,  influence 
the  pol'.lical  opinions  of  her  father,  husband,' brothers  or  i 
soii-s,  how  can  slie  c.xpect,  by  her  petitions,  to  influence  | 
the  decisions  of  Congre.'^s?  And  tlieii  thiie  is  not  one  . 
woman  in  live  hundred,  (or  five  tlioiisaiid  even,)  who  I 
understands  the  constitution  and  laws  of  onr  conntiy,  I 
suflicicntly  lo  qualify  her  to  decide  on  the  proper  course  I 
of  policy  to  he  pursued  respecting  those  questions  ofl 
momentous  interest,  w  hich  are  now  agitating  the  country.  \ 
And  woiin  II  who  do  interfere  with  what  they  are  not! 
qualified  to  understand  or  to  manage,  injure  themselves  | 
and  their  own  sex  greatly,  without  at  all  benefiting  the 
cause  in  which  they  engage.”  | 

ANECDOTE:  ! 

lllustnilire  of  the  stfotig  ejfict  of  certain  suiinth.  I 

iiountis,  tliongli  soineliines  “airy”  in  theniselve.^,  ere, 
nevertheless,  olteii  jirodiictive  of  very  siiddcu,  an.d  very  i 
strong  ettects.  IJeuder,  did  yon  ever,  having  ra'sed  the  | 
Clip  with  the  intention  of  swallowing  what  ycn'belieyed  | 
to  be  its  strengtliening  contents,  hear  the  siuidt  n  cry  of 
“  poi.sox  !  POISON  !”  Or  when  quietly  musing  along  yonr  I 
path,  upon  .'.oine  pleasing  theme,  have  yon  been  aroused  ' 
by  tlie  horrible  aiul  alarming  sound  of  “  mat.  log!  mad  ; 
1)00 !”  Uo  yon  recollect  tlie  effect  which  the  sound  of 
these  words  had  uj)on  yon  ?  Well  just  such  an  eiict  j 
does  the  name  Vnirr.rsiilist  have  upon  the  aiulilory  nerve 
of  some  of  onr  very  pious  and  worthy  old  matrons. 

“  What  a  good  preacher  onr  dear  old  Mr.  (-'obh  was,” 
said  a  very  devoted  old  lady  to  her  son  James  ;  “  I  wish 
from  my  heart,  that  he  had  never  left  onr  parish.  How 
delightful  it  is,”  she  contiiiued,  with  a  lung  drawn  sigh, 
looking  again  through  her  spectacles  upon  a  pamphlet 
which  she  lield  in  her  hand,  p.nd  which  she  had  been  pe¬ 
rusing  for  some  lime  very  attentively  ;  “  how  dsli^'tilAil 
it  is  to  read  his  vyiitings,  they  s'yuiid  so  aiiieh  like  the 
dear  old  .saint  himself.”  j 

“  That,  mother,  is  not  his  sermon  ;  it  is  one  I  hroiight  { 
home  hist  evening  with  me,  written  hy  the  Rev.  .JiJraiiHs  ; 
Cobh,  a  I’nivcrsalist  minister  of  Malden,  Mass.”  “  Syl- 
vanus  Cobh,  a  Uni  re  rsn  list !  'J'h.e  Lord  forgive  me,” 
exclaimed  the  old  lady,  letting  the  jiamphlel  fall  at  the 
same  nioinent,  as  if  it  "had  been  poison,  “the  Lord  for¬ 
give  me,  I  thought  it  was  o'lr  .Mr.  Cobb!” — Chri.^tn'i 
Pilot. 

Miss  Mnrtineaii  says,  in  the  coiieliision  of  her  preface  , 
lo  her  Miscellanies,  “  It  gives  me  mneh  p!ea.-ure  to  pre- 1 
pare  for  my  .American  friends,  at  the  .suggestion  of  some  I 
beloved  ones  among  them,  a  book  in  w  hieh  they  may ! 
read,  with  the  eyes  of  their  conscrAjisness,  invisible  re- ' 
j  cords  of  the  gratitude  and  love  of  a  stranger,  w  hem  they  | 
have  gl.addened  by  their  hospitality  and  honored  with 
'  their  friendship.”  Her  “American  friends”  will  cordially 
respond  to  these  expre.ssions  of  attachment  and  good 
will.  Slie  has  helpcil  ns  by  her  presence,  as  well  as  by  j 
her  writings;  and  many  will  rcineinher  her  visit,  as  aii  I 
era  in  the  growth  of  tlieir  minds  and  characters.  .Ver, 
image  will  h.;  funilly  cherished  in  many  a  heart,  where 
admiration  for  the  writer  is  .swgllowed  up  in  gratitude  to  j 
the  Woman.  Her  vocation  no  common  one,  and,  i 
miicli  .IS  she  has  yet  done  for  her  race,  we  have  conti- 1 
dent  expectation  that  she  will  do  more.  Her  i 

“  (indlikc  aim  is  lo  make  lc:<8 
The  Slim  of  liiiinau  wrclcliediiex., 

;  .And  streiigllieii  man  witli  Ida  onn  luiiid.’’  I 

Her  field  is  the  world  and  there  are  hut  few  reajiers:  lo  I 
the  harvest  into  wliich  si:e  has  thrust  her  sickle.  There  I 
ate  .abuses  in  the  best  seciiil  system,  yet  to  be  removed  ;| 
dark  places  to  be  enlighted,  ai  d  crocked  ones  lo  be  made  J 
straight.  Errors,  w  Inch  have  long  struck  their  roots  into : 
the  soil  of  the  geiioial  mind,  and  resisted  for  eenliiries! 
the  strong  winds  of  truth,  are  yet  to  he  torn  up.  Moral  j 
and  intelli  elnnl  wastes  are  to  he  made  to  blossom,  like ; 
the  rose.  The  hi'art  of  man  is  ycl  hardened  against  his. 
brother  man.  and  misfortune  is  made  to  sutler  the  penally  I 
of  crime.  It  must  he  required  of  rulers  and  statesmen  ' 
and  legislators,  to  act  from  a  far  Iiigher  set  of  principles, 
and  to  walk  by  a  light  from  heaven,  and  not  hy  the  dim 
sparks  of  expcdieiicy  and  self-interest.  The  day  is 
short,  and  the  night  coincth,  in  w  hich  no  man  cun  work,  j 
Obloquy  and  abuse  aud  misrepresentation  she  must  ex¬ 
pect  ;  they  are  the  bitter  ingredients  in  the  cup  which 
every  reformer  must  drink.  This  is  tlie  same  world 
which  stoned  the  prophets  and  burned  the  martyrs ;  and 


though  it  is  now  esteemed  bad  taste  lo  put  men  and  Ws< 
men  into  the  fire  for  ilieir  opinions’  sake,  the  intolerance 
which  kindled  the  flames  of  t^mithfield  still  exists,  though 
ill  a  different  form.  But  let  her  not  faint  or  despsir.  (joed 
wishes  will  go  with  her,  and  efiectual,  fervent  prayers 
encompass  her;  and  tho'igh  these  should  I'ail,  there  arc 
the  “three  last  friends”  which  will  riot  for.^ake  the  up¬ 
right,  “  Himself,  his  Maker  and  the  angel  Death,”— 
Chrisliun  Examiner . 

VERY  PLEASING. 

“  It  is  very  pleasing,”  said  a  lady  in  reference  to  Fiii- 
ver.-ialism — “  It  is  very  pleasing  to  marddiid  to  believe 
such  a  doctrine.” 

'I'me,  Madam,  it  is.  But  to  experience  its  truth  ii.-nsi 
be  far  more  so. 

“  Well,  I  hope  it  may  be  true.” 

“  Ferinit  me  since  you  allow  it  is  pleasing  to  the  cre.n- 
tine  to  .>>iiow  it  is  equally  so  to  the  Creator.  ill  you 
read  ('olossians  i :  ID,  !20,  and  1  Tim.  ii :  D,  4. 

(Reads.)  “  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  (Christ) 
should  all  fulness  dwell,  and  having  made  peace  hy  the 
blood  of  the  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  him¬ 
self— hy  him  1  say  whether  they  be  things  in  earth  or  things 
ill  heaven.”  “  For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  (iod  our  Saviour,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  savcj 
and  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.” 

Very  good.  There  Madam  yon  see  the  same  thing, 
(the  reconciliation  and  saiv.atioii  of  all)  is  “pleasing"  te 
(jod  as  wejl  us  to  a  major  part  of  mankind. 

“  Well,’’  replied  the  lady,  “  I  have  no  objection  to 
grant,  that  God  desires  the  salvation  of  all.” 

Then  Madam  in  regard  to  universal  salvation,  I  pro¬ 
pose  this  question  for  coiisiderution — If  the  devil  is  oii. 
posed  to  it,  on  which  side  are  “  the  Orthodox  ?" — Pumur 
and  Liberalist. 

Economy. — Give  your  pence  lo  common  st  bools,  and 
save  your  pounds  on  police  establisImieiiLs,  jails,  hridwelU 
and  executions.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  i  dot  ate  the  in- 
fant  mind  ilian  to  support  the  aged  criminal. — Cummo* 
School  Assistant. 

iTI  A  K  K  I  A  K  8  . 

In  Greig,  Lewis  county,  hy  Aaron  Perkins,  Esq.,  Mr. 
James  SIprisosteen,  Jr.,  to  Miss  Julia  Ann  IIokst,  all 
of  that  place. 

DEATHS. 

In  ibis  city,  on  the  l*lh  inst.,  of  eoiisiiinption,  Chaki.i'..< 
C.,  son  of  Augustus  Hickox,  aged  24  years. 

Ill  this  city,  at  the  residence  of  his  hi  other,  on  tlie  ];iili 
inst.,  Mr.  Cornelius  Hogan,  in  the  24lh  year  of  liii 
age.  He  was  a  student  at  law,  and  would  have  heea 
admitted  as  an  attorney,  at  the  July  lerni  of  the  supriine 
court.  He  was  a  scholar  of  no  ordinary  grade.  He  was 
cut  off'  ill  the  bright  morning  of  his  iite,  and  has  left  a 
niiincrons  circle  of  kindred  and  friends  to  mourn  his 
early  full.  Yet  they  mourn  not  as  those  w  ithoiit  hope, 
having  seen  him  depart  with  a  full  and  joyful  as.>:urance 
'  of  a  glorious  immoitulily  beyond  the  grave. 

In  Manhcim,  on  the  Dth  inst.,  Ch.ari.otte,  yoniigesi 
i  danghtci'  of  John  P.  Snell,  Eiq.,  aged  5  years  and  II 
j  inoiiihs.  The  fniieral  was  attended  on  li  e  12ih  inst., 

I  and  the  consolations  of  the  true  (iospel,  which  speaks 
;  life  and  salvation,  tendered  to  a  large  congregation  of 
s/nipathizitig  friends  hy  the  writer. 

W’.  H.  Waogoner. 

Ill  Chicago,  Ill.,  April  7,  Silas  Lamb,  fornicily  of 
Nevvfane,  Vt.,  aged  .%  years.  Mr.  Lamb  removed  lo 
I  the  W'est  about  tw  o  years  ago,  in  the  hope  that  its  cliirale 
;  might  restore  hi.s  failing  health  ;  he  died  rejoicing  in  ihe 
}  faith  of  universal  holiness  for  a  ransomed  world. 

Editors  at  the  East  will  con.'er  a  favor  on  il.« 
friends  of  the  deceased,  by  copying  the  above. 

H.  Lamb. 
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